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ELLEN WILSON'S PILGRIMAGE. 

" 1 nm tlie light ol tbe world. "-Job M Till. 11 




She sun had nearly sunk behind tbe 
ti*- hills, leaving the valley in sombre 
shadow, as if to warn the traveller that 
night came early these dark December 
days ; but Alice Lee sat weeping beside 
a stile at the road-side, regardless of the 
gathering gloom, only now and then look- 
ing helplessly at a bund\e o? &\a.<^ 'Cos^^ 
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lay beside her. How long she intended 
to sit there no one knows, but soon a rust- 
ling noise was heard in the wood she had 
just passed through, and a girl about her 
own age clambered over the stile with a 
heavy burden of sticks on her back. 

" Why, Alice ! " she cried, " how can 
you sit there in the cold ? You'll be 
frozen to death ! " 

" And who would care ? " said Ahce. 

" I would," rephed her friend laugh- 
ingly ; " and 'you wouldn't much Uke it 
yourself either; so come, cheer up, and 
let us see who will be first home." 

But Alice was too sullen to be per- 
suaded, and at last Ellen Wilson went on 
her way more quickly than before, to 
make up for lost time. Ahce sat watch- 
ing her retreating figure until a turn in 
the road hid her from view ; then slowly 
raising her own bundle, she began to walk 
in the same direction, but very slowly, 
und still weeping bitterly. 
The road stretclied along ^^ ^^<^Y, 
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and both the girls were making towards 
two cottages which stood apart from the 
village, and a good way up the hill ; but 
the difference was great between the two 
children who were thus following the 
same path to homes that seemed so much 
alike. Both were very poor, and neither 
had what could be called a happy home ; 
but the one loved God, and the other 
knew him not; or, in other words, the 
one was happy, and the other was miser- 
able. Alice had never felt the contrast 
between herself and Ellen so strongly as 
this night, and she was inwardly wishing 
she knew what Ellen's secret was, when 
some one, who had been walking much 
more rapidly than herself, drew near, and 
she was joined by a kind-looking elderly 
gentleman. He asked her why she was 
crying ; and when she told him because 
she was cold, and weary, and was afraid 
that her mother would scold her when she 
reached home, he looked very ^otrj isst 
her, but said he did not tlciiiik ^x^m% 
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would do any good. " I am afraid, little 
girl," he added, "that you don't know 
how to be happy." 

" I am not always crying, sir," said 
Alice. 

■' I daresay not," he replied, with a 
kind smile ; " but it is one thing to be 
sometimes merry, and quite another thing 
to be always happy." 

" Always happy ! " — ^the words sounded 
very strange to the wearied child. " I 
would like to be always happy, sir," she 
said. 

" None are happy on earth," he an- 
swered, " excepting those who love God, 
and the Lord Jesus, who died to save us. 
This makes them contented with their lot 
in the world, whatever it may be, because 
it is God's choice for them. Do you see 
those two cottages high up on the hill- 
side ? " 

"Yes, sir," said AUce; "we live in one, 
and Ellen Wilson and her father hve in 
the other. '' 
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" Well," he said, ** as I came along the 
valley this evening, your cottajes were 
quite bright in the beams of the setting 
sun; but as it went down, they grew 
darker and darker, till I could scarcely 
find them out on the hill-side. But now, 
don't you see how bright one of them is 
again ? Can you tell me the reason of 
this ? " 

" There is a Ught within, sir," said 
Alice. " Ellen has got home, and she 
has kindled the fire." 

" Yes," he said, " that is it ; there is a 
light within. And so it is with our- 
selves, whether old or young. It is easy 
to look bright when the sun is shining 
outside ; but when darkness and trouble 
come, then we envy those who have a 
Ught within. And mark this, my child, 
the only Ught for these dark, sinful hearts 
of ours is the love of Jesus, and the sweet 
spirit of contentment which this love 
always brings with it." 

Here he stopped^ for his road ivo\sr \^^ 
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in an opposite direction; but he gave 
Alice a little hymn-book, and told her to 
keep it in remembrance of an old friend 
who prayed that God would himself teach 
her the only way to be happy both here 
and hereafter. 

Alice went on, pondering over the strange 
words she had heard. She paused at the 
Wilsons' cottage, and watched her friend 
Ellen busily engaged in making all tidy 
before her father's return. " Oh," she 
thought, " I am sure that Ellen has the 
light that the gentleman spoke of, because 
she loves God, and that will be why she 
is happy while I am miserable." But she 
had no time for further thought, for she 
heard the angry voice of her mother 
screaming, "Come along, you idle little 
vagabond, or I'll see if I can't make you 
walk smarter ! " 

Poor Ahce hastened on with her bur- 
den, but did not escape an angry blow 
as she entered the cottage. The sticks 
would not burn, they oiiVj ^\xio\Mfix^d 
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among the embers, for they had been 
gathered from the nearest and dampest 
comer of the wood ; and after a fresh tor- 
rent of abuse, the poor child was sent sup- 
perless to bed. She lay shivering on her 
straw pallet, thinking that she could 
never sleep, and feeling that all was very 
dark both without and within. 

But children do not often Ue awake 
even when cold and hungry ; so Alice fell 
asleep, and she dreamed a dream. 

She fancied it was day, and time for 
her to take Nancy, the cow, to the hill- 
side; but when she reached the door, 
there was scarcely any Ught coming from 
the sun, for a shadow seemed to darken 
it, and there was a mysterious chill in the 
air, just as she remembered feehng when 
there had been a wonderful eclipse. 

" Mother ! mother I " she cried, run- 
ning into the cottage again, " why is it so 
dark ? " 

" Dark I " repeated her mother, " and 
the sun shining ao bright! Xo\3lic^ \io\. 
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awake yet, or you're blind, or idle, and 
that's more like to be the way of it. Get 
to your work, child, or I'll give you a 
beating that'll make you see right." 

Alice did not wait a second bidding; 
but as she went out again, she met several 
people, and when she spoke to them of 
the darkness, she saw that they only won- 
dered, and thought that she was blind; but 
there was an unusual stir in the Wilsons' 
cottage, so she turned in there. Ellen 
stood with her Uttle bonnet and hood on, 
and a small bundle and lantern in her 
hand. 

" O Ellen," she said, " where are you 
going ? 

Ellen looked as if surprised at the ques- 
tion. " I cannot stay here," she said ; 
"this place is too dark; I am going to 
the beautiful country you have heard 
about, that needs neither the sun nor the 
moon to Ughten it." 

AUce asked, " Are you going alone ? " 

'' Oh, no I " said EWexv ; " \iiafc ^ould 
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never do. I have a Friend with me, 
though you cannot see him, and he has 
promised to take me safely there." 

Alice asked if it would be a long jour- 
ney. " I am not sure," Ellen replied ; 
"but it is a pleasant road, and you see 
what a bright Ught I have." 

She held up the lantern, and Alice read 
in golden letters all round it, " Thy word 
is a lamp unto my feet, and a light unto 
my path." 

" Father is going to follow me," con- 
tinued Ellen, " and you must come too ; 
but I have no time to wait for you." 

So she trimmed her little lamp afresh, 
and left her home. 

AUce watched her as she hastened on 
through a rugged defile among the hills ; 
sometimes the road looked very rough, 
sometimes smoother again, but she saw 
that the light, which had burned dimly 
among the fogs of the valley, grew 
brighter and brighter as Ellen ascended . 
the hi]), till it threw quite a ^ot^ o^<st 
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the pathway and round her little figure ; 
and AUce could see that the way was 
covered with golden inscriptions. One 
was, ** Her ways are ways of pleasantness, 
and all her paths are peace." Another 
was, ** This is the way, walk ye in it." 
But the one that pleased Alice best was 
this, ** The path of the just is as the shin- 
ing Ught, that shineth more and more 
unto the perfect day." She gazed and 
gazed upon the gUttering words until she 
forgot to look any more at Ellen. At 
last she seemed to hear confused noises, 
and dreamed something about a thunder- 
storm, till awakened by a violent shaking 
from her mother, and a storm of angry 
reproach for having slept so long. 

The poor child rose in a moment, and 
hastened to her morning work; but 
though her dream was gone, its pleasant 
memory remained. She eagerly told it 
all to Ellen, and said she thought it 
meant something like the " Pilgrim's Pro- 
gresa," but asked if it would not mean 
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that Ellen was to die soon. Ellen smiled, 
and said : — 

"Perhaps it means that I have begun a 
pilgrimage to heaven, like Christian." 

" And who is your Friend?" asked Alice. 

" That must mean Jesus," said Ellen ; 
" and you know he has promised never to 
leave any that come to him." 

" But I can't love Jesus I " exclaimed 
Alice. " I can't love him when I have 
not seen him, and when he makes me so 
poor and wretched." 

*' I used to think all that," said Ellen. 
" Mother used to tell me a great deal out 
of the Bible, but I did not care for it till 
she was dead. Then, one night when my 
father was drunk, he beat me till I ran 
out of the house crying, and I thought, 
* What a miserable, miserable world this 
is I ' Then I remembered how Jesus had 
left his throne to come into this very 
world, and to suffer and die for us ; and 
it seemed such wonderful love I I can- 
not teJJ how wonderful it se^m^^, KsA 
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mother had bade me ask God for help; 
so I asked him then, and it* makes me so 
happy to have learned to pray. Now, 
when father beats me, I can bear it 
better, and sometimes I have such sweet 
thoughts ! " 

" What kind of thoughts ? " said Alice. 

** I think," she said, " that heaven is 
my real house, where Jesus, and the 
angels, and my mother are ; and that this 
is only a school, where God is giving me 
some hard lessons to learn for his sake." 

How Alice wished that night that she 
might dream her beautiful dream again ! 
But though it would not return at her 
bidding, it was never forgotten; for she 
felt as if all her life till now had been a 
dream, and that she had newly awakened 
to see why she had come into this world, 
and to hear of the glorious inheritance 
that might yet be hers. 

The true Ught had shone into her heart, 

and even her mother wondered at the 

change, which she could T\ot \xYidetstand. 
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Ellen rejoiced, and not a few saw that 
another little pilgrim had left the broad 
for the narrow way, and was seeking a 
** better country, that is, an heavenly." 

X. X. 
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tELL me a story, grandpapa," said 
little Arthur Leslie, looking up 
beseechingly into the face of a kind-look- 
ing white-haired old gentleman, who was 
resting in his easy-chair near the fire. 
Arthur was a little boy of about eight 
years of age, and was sitting on a low 
stool at his grandfather's feet. The even- 
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ing was wet and gloomy, and they were 
quite alone. 

" Tell me a story, do, please," said he 
again, in an entreating tone. 

" So you want a story, do you, Arty ? " 
said the old man, patting him on the head. 
'' Well, what shall it be about ? " 

" Oh, anything you please, grandpapa." 

"Well," said the old gentleman, smil- 
ing, and glancing through the window as 
he spoke, " suppose I tell you a story 
about some drops of rain like those we see 
falling now. Would you not like to know 
what becomes of them after they have 
fallen to the ground ? " 

" Oh yes ! very much," said Arthur. 

** I think you would, too, Arty," said 
his grandfather, **so I shall begin my 
story. 

** Once upon a time," said the old gentle- 
man, " in a deep hollow, into which the rays 
of the sun never entered, and which was 
formed by the junction of two rocks at 
ilie foot of a high mountain, there was a 
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iittle spring. This spring was formed by 
the drops of rain that fell on the moun- 
tain side, and which, after refreshing the 
bhirsty moss and green herbage, sank 
bhi^ough the soft turf and reappeared 
stgain in this natural basin. There drop 
mingled with drop, and round and round 
they wheeled in eddying circles, wearing 
away the sides of the solid granite with 
their continual fretting. 

" ' How tiresome it is to be here ! ' at 
last exclaimed an old drop that had been 
considering the state of things for some 
time. * How tiresome it is, and how fool- 
ish, too, to be here, where we can see 
nothing, not even this eternal rock of 
granite against which we are constantly 
bruising our sides, when we might be out 
in the bright sunshine, flowing over the 
bea.utiful world, and mingling our waters 
with those of the mighty river which I 
recollect having seen in my youth ! ' 

" * Oh ! how charming that would be ! ' 
exclaimed a number of tiny voices, — * To 
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sail on the bosom of the mighty river ! ' — 
* To melt away in the beams of the smi ! ' 
— ' To be set as gems in the arch of the 
rainbow ! ' 

" * Yes, my sisters,' said the first drop ; 
' and when all this happiness can be ours, 
why should we stay longer here ? ' 

"^No. Why, indeed,' said a silvery 
voice from the darkest comer of the basin, 
— 'why, indeed, sister, excepting that I 
see no way of escape from this dark place 
of confinement. Here is this hard rock on 
three sides of us, and the fourth is blocked 
up by the stump of the old willow, which it 
would be vain for us to try to overleap.' 

" ' We must try our best, however,' said 
the first drop, *and wait for some help 
from without ; it will come, I know, if we 
fervently desire it. Let each do her part, 
and our united efforts may remove even 
the root of the old willow. Try, sisters, 
and think of the end we have in view,-j- 
escape to the softly flowing river.' 

** * Oh yes,' said a hundred voices in con- 
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cert. ' The river ! the river ! freedom and 
the river for me ! ' Upon which they 
wheeled round with greater rapidity, and 
bringing their united efforts to bear upon 
the old willow, tried long and vainly to 
effect an opening. The old tree, though 
rotten with age, resisted their tiny strength, 
and stood firmly in its place. But just then 
a low murmuring sound was heard at the 
-top of the valley. There was a sUght rus- 
tUng amongst the grass, an agitated whis- 
pering in the tops of the trees. The sound 
came nearer and nearer; it increased in 
loudness. The young sapUngs were tossed 
hither and thither. The tall pines were 
shaken, and bent their proud heads to the 
earth. The oak of a hundred winters was 
uprooted from its position, its leaves scat- 
tered, and its branches torn rudely away. 
The wind was let loose in its fury ; it swept 
down the valley, carrying destruction in its 
course; it came in contact with the old 
willow, tore it roughly from its position, 
and the imprisoned drops were free. 
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" Oh ! how they rejoiced as, side by side, 
they issued to the Ught of day ! How 
sweetly they sang as they softly flowed 
over moss and stone ! How calmly they 
bore the rough buffeting of the wind ; and 
how purely, when the storm had ceased 
and daylight had faded from the sky, they 
reflected from the bosom of their glassy 
stream the lights in the firmament oi 
heaven ! 

** * Stay with us,' said a pretty lady-cup, 
just as daylight was beginning to tremble 
in the east. * Stay with us, sweet stream ; 
the ground is dry, and the sun will soon be 
scorching us up with his fiery beams. 
Stay, and fill our cups with your waters, 
and rest during the heat of the day.' 

*' * That we cannot do,' was the reply ; 
* we must hasten on to yonder river. Your 
stems are juicy with moisture, your cups 
are half filled with fresh dew, you can send 
down your roots to drink at our stream as 
it passes along, but we cannot stay;' and 
plsLshing the lady-cup a p\ea^axv\» i-ax^^N^^^ 
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the united drops proceeded on their jour- 
ney. 

'* ' Oh ! how deUghtful ! ' exclaimed a 
pretty moss-rose bud that was languidly 
bending on its stem ; * here comes the very 
thing for which we have been sighing — 
a silvery stream/ 

" ' Let us make it stay with us/ said a 
full-blown rose ; * it will be so delicious to 
lave our buds and branches all day long in 
its cool waters.' 

** * Yes, and besides that/ said a droop- 
ing narcissus that had been listening to the 
conversation, ' we might gaze upon our 
beauty from sunrise to sunset, for its sur- 
face seems clear as a mirror.' 

** * Tarry a while, little streamlet,' said 
they one and all. *Why speed on so 
swiftly in that rocky channel ? Stay here, 
where you can have our company and the 
shelter of our merry branches.' 

" * My course is onward,' said the stream, 
* onward to yonder river, and ^e c^tltioX. 
stay, not even to please the pretty xxio^'^- 
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rose buds. Bathe yourselves in our waters 
as we pass along. Bend and see yourselves 
reflected from our surface as we smoothly 
flow round this mossy nook, but detain us 
not, we beseech you ; the end of our jour- 
ney is the river, and we must attain it.' 
So saying, the waters flowed smoothly on. 
" Just as the persevering stream, over- 
coming every obstacle, had come within 
sight of the river, a number of school-boys 
were let loose from their lessons. ' Oh ! ' 

« 

cried they, as they came rushing out of 
the school-room, ' let us stop the course of 
this brooklet ; let us make a dam — it would 
be so pleasant to swim in.' 'A dam ! ' 
' Yes.' ' Capital ! ' ' Glorious ! ' said a 
chorus of voices. *A pool to swim in 
— just the thing for a hot day ! ' So say- 
ing, they set to work one and all. Some 
heaped up stones and sand across the bed 
of the stream, others ran for turf and thick 
sods ; and so zealously did they work, that 
in less than an hour the course of the 
stream seemed to be efifectually stopped. 
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Then the boys, tired of their work, went 
away, and left the poor brook to its fate. 

" Hapless Uttle stream ! how it fretted 
and foamed to find itself impeded with the 
goal in view ! Its waters swirled impetu- 
ously round, wave breaking on wave, as each 
coming in contact with the closely packed 
moss and stones was rudely driven back 
upon its neighbour, till many of the crystal 
drops were white with foam. 

" ' What shall we do ? ' said a despond- 
ent voice ; ^ shall we give up with the goal 
m view, or try to burst this new barrier ? ' 

" * Give up within sight of the river ! 
Nay, that would be sad indeed. Perse- 
verance must still be our motto. Let us 
try to burst the barrier, and our trials will 
be over.' So saying, the Uttle drops tried 
to insinuate themselves between the stones 
and sand, and continued their eflforts till 
the bank at length gave way, and the 
waters again went rejoicingly on. 

" A few yards over the greensward, and 
they reached the brink of the river. Joy- 
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fully they rushed over rocks and stones, 
foaming and dashing along. ' They floated 
on the bosom of that mighty river/ ' they 
melted in the beams of the sun/ and some 
of them shone with wondrous beauty in 
the arch of the rainbow." 

'' I am glad the poor streamlet got what 
it so much wished for at last/' said Arthur, 
as the story concluded. " But how. can 
drops of rain speak to one, grandpapa ? " 

" My dear boy," replied his grandfather, 
''you must remember that I have been 
relating a little fable ; and though neither 
drops of rain, nor dew, nor little streams, 
can speak to us in the language in which 
I address you, yet each of them has a 
voice, which is usually called the voice of 
Nature. To the Christian it is the voice 
of the great Creator speaking to him 
through his works. It is a voice which 
can only reach the ear of one who is 
accustomed to reflect upon natural objects, 
and to see in them the wondrous work- 
ings of a God of love. I have fancied, 
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my dear boy, that the drops, and lady -cups, 
and roses, could speak to each other, and 
have told you what they said, in order 
that you might learn from this Uttle story 
the great duty of unity and perseverance in 
all good things, but especially in the Chris- 
tian life. Like the streamlet, we should 
have but one object of desire — the Lord 
Jesus Christ; and, like it, have but one 
end in view — ^to glorify God on earth, and 
be with him for ever in heaven. Like the 
streamlet, we should try to overcome all 
obstacles that may present themselves in 
our path; and, Hke it, look beyond our- 
selves for help to overcome them." 

" Do you mean that we must seek help 
fi'om God, grandpapa ; and will he give it 
to us if we ask him for it ? " 

" Yes, my dear boy ; the Bible tells us 
in all our ways to acknowledge him, and 
he will direct our steps ; and that he will 
give his Holy Spirit, if we ask him for it, 
to help us to love and serve him." 

" But, then, what can a little boj like 
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me do to serve God? I cannot go to 
Africa to teach the poor blacks, Uke the 
gentleman who was here the other day." 

** It is true, Arthur, that you cannot yet 
do that, but there are many ways in which 
a child like you can serve God." 

" How, grandpapa ? " inquired Arthur. 

" Why, you can serve God by loving 
your parents, and by obeying them and 
the teachers that are placed over you. 
You can serve God by loving him, by 
giving your heart to him; thus obeying 
his command to * Remember your Creator 
in the days of your youth.' You can 
serve him by reading his holy word, by 
keeping holy his Sabbath-day; and though 
you are yet too young to be a missionary, 
you can give your mite to help to support 
missionaries; and even a child Uke you 
can pray for their success. Thus, you see, 
there are plenty of ways in which you can 
serve God; and if you ask for his Holy 
Spirit to direct you in all you do, he will 
bleaa all your little efforts to serve him. 
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He will give you a new heart, make you 
liis child, help you to persevere in the 
right path, and to overcome every hind- 
rance, Uke the Uttle stream; and when 
you have done serving him on earth, he 
will take you to be with him for ever in 
heaven, where you may shine as a gUtter- 
ing jewel in the rainbow that surrounds 
his throne." j. g. 
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, FOG, denaer than even December often 
brings, had settled over the busy town 
of Birmingham. The lamps, lit at mid- 
day, seemed to add to the gloom rather than to 
diaperae it. 
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There were few comers and goers upon the 
streets, and the few were either men of business, 
or the children of want and wretchedness, to 
whose trade such a day was a very harvest. 
In one of the larger squares of the city some 
shrill voices were singing a well-known ballad. 
It was Ellen Bird and her two little ones, come 
forth to try how much pity was left in the 
world. Their emaciated figures, dressed in 
trailing brown rags, seemed almost a part of the 
uncomfortable mist ; and many a kind-hearted 
mother, forgetting all she had often said about 
the sin of giving to beggars, sent out some food 
or pence to the forlorn singers. 

Their task was nearly over when a child 
passed them, poorly clad, and carrying a basket. 
Just as she passed there was a chink on the 
pavement, and Ellen Bird picked up a sixpence. 

" She has lost it, mother ! " cried little Annie. 
" Let me give it back ; she's just like ourselves." 

The woman looked at the sixpence. The 
temptation was strong, but the child's entreaties 
prevailed. "There, take it," she said; "we 
won't rob the poor." 

In a moment Annie had found its owner. 
" Here's your money, little girl," she said ; " we 
don't keep it, for you are poor. Where do you 
live ? Are you a beggar like us ? " 

The girl looked quite angry as she answered, 
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" No, indeed, none of us are beggars; and mother 
said we were never to speak to beggars." 

So saying, she darted oflf, leaving little Annie 
sobbing at the ingratitude of her new acquaint* 
ance. 

Ellen Bird was by descent a beggar, and had 
married a tramper. While her husband lived, 
they were seldom long in one place; l^ut, for 
some reason or other, after his death she had 
settled in Birmingham, where begging, as in all 
manufacturing towns, was a lucrative trade. 
Busy men, who had no time to seek out the 
deserving poor, found it a relief to their con- 
sciences to scatter some money as they hurried 
along; and perhaps more than their share fell 
to the lot of the widow and her children. 

Low and degraded as the poor woman was, 
she did love these two children, and it was this 
only that preserved her from becoming a con- 
firmed drunkard, and made her prefer living 
alone with them in the crazy old garret which 
they occupied to congregating with others of 
her class in some beggars' lodging-house. 

No sooner did they reach home that foggy 
night than a fire was lighted on the hearth, and 
a fagot thrown on, which crackled and sparkled 
famously, to the great delight of little Molly, a 
child of six years old. A pot was next swung 
over the flames, and from her stores Ellen 
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dropped in sometimes meat, sometimes potatoes, 
till quite a savoury mess was prepared. Mean^ 
while, Annie, the elder girl, sat near, gloomily 
stitching together some of the most detached 
fragments of her frock. At last she broke 
silence. "Mother^" she said in a determined 
voice, " I won't be a beggar any more ! " 

Mrs. Bird ceased to stir the pot in pure amaze- 
ment. " And what will you be, little lady ? " she 
asked, almost furiously. " Maybe a queen ? " 

" I don't know,*' sobbed Annie, " but I won't 
beg any more, to be laughed at by wicked little 
girls. I want to work." ' 

"You'd soon tire of that," said her mother 
with a scornful laugh. "Here, child, eat this, 
and go to sleep. There's little rest and plenty 
of hunger for them that works." 

The child took her supper, and said no more. 
But the sullen, determined look did not leave 
her face; and when Ellen Bird awoke next 
morning, there was no one near her but little 
Molly. 

It was at early dawn that Annie had risen, 
and stolen softly down the stair into the still, 
silent street, resolved to be a beggar no longer. 
She walked quickly along until she was at a 
considerable distance from home, and then 
paused to consider what she should next do. 
Looking noimd, she saw a woman busy sweeping 
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down the steps in front of her shop. Strange 
to say, she had never felt afraid to beg; yet now 
she trembled all over as she went towards the 
woman and said, " Please, ma'am, do you need 
a little girl like me to carry your vegetables ? " 
The woman looked at her kindly, but said, " No, 
my dear ; and if I did, it wouldn't be a little 
arm like yours that could carry my baskets." 
Then, hastily entering her shop, she returned 
with a roll, which she held to the child, asking 
if she were hungry. Annie took the roll, and 
turned sadly away. 

Many such answers she got, and some harsher 
ones, too ; till at last she sat down on a door- 
step to cry, and to eat her roll, for she was 
hungry as well as weary. While she sat there, 
she saw an old gentleman coming down the 
street, and she thought, ""That old gentleman 
looks so good that I think he would help a little 
child to get work." So as he came near she 
rose, and dropping a courtesy, began, — 

" Please, sir — ' 

"Get along, get along; I don't like Uttle 
beggars I " he said in a quick, loud voice. 

Poor little Annie burst into tears as she saw 
her last hope failing her • but she sobbed out, 
" I don't want to beg, sir." 

" What do you want, then ? " he asked in the 
same rough voice. 
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'* Please, sir, I want to get work," she answered. 

" A likely story, indeed ! " said the old gentle- 
man. "Stealing is the only work you are fit 
for, I fear. But come," he added, looking kindly 
at her; "you may come along with me, and I'll 
give you a chance." 

Annie followed her new friend to a handsome 
house, near where they had met ; and when a 
servant opened the door, he was told to take 
her into the kitchen and give her some break- 
fast. After some time she was again sent for, 
and taken into a large room, where the old 
gentleman was sitting along with an old lady, 
who looked as kind as himself. They asked 
her many questions about her mother, and their 
former life, and what now had made her wish 
to work. Annie told all the truth, pretty much 
because she was frightened, and had not time 
to think of any story that would sound better. 
At last the lady said, " My dear, we think you 
are too young to work yet ; but if you will try 
and be a good child, we will send you to a 
school, where you will learn to read, and be 
taught, I hope, to love and fear God ; and when 
you are older, we will put you into some way 
of gaining an honest livelihood." 

This was, indeed, far better than Annie had 

ever dreamed of; for if she had one desire 

stronger than another, it was that she might go 
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to school. Her evident joy pleased her kind 
friends; but when she found that she was to 
live in the school, a cloud came over her face, 
and she said, " Then I can't go, ma*am ; I can't 
leave my mother and Molly/' 

It was in vain that they told her of the good 
food and clothes she was to have, and that they 
promised to be kind to her mother. The little 
girl had a strong will of her own, and no pro- 
mises could change her resolution. " I could 
not leave mother at night," she stoutly main- 
tained. " Mother would just take to drinking, 
if she had not Molly and me. Oh, let me go to 
the school in the day-time, ma'am, and let me 
go home to mother at night ! " 

Little Annie got her own way of it, and in 
less than an hour's time she was seated at the 
foot of a long form in the Industrial School. 
What a wonderful day this first one at school 
seemed to the poor beggar girl ! There were 
many happy little faces there, but the earnest- 
ness of the new scholar sometimes caused a 
laugh among those who had been longer there. 
The Bible class that morning was taught by a 
stranger. He had been speaking to them very 
earnestly of heaven as that happy home where 
God wished to welcome them all at last, and of 
Jesus as the mighty Saviour, who could wash 
all their sins away, and lead them safely there, 
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when, seeing the look of pamf ul eagerness with 
which little Annie listened, he suddenly turned 
to her, and said, " My child, what do you know 
about God ? " Annie thought a moment. *' I do 
not know about God," she said ; " mother speaks 
of him when she is angry." Some of the ruder 
children near her laughed, but a stem " Hush ! " 
from the teacher silenced them all. "Poor, 
poor child ! " he said ; " and yet you have lived 
ten years in what is called a Christian land ! " 
Then turning to the others, he said, " We must 
teach her a text from the Bible about God. 
Can any of you tell me one of only three 
words?" After a while a boy said, "God is 
love." 

" Right ! that is the very one I wished. Now, 
find the board which has that text upon it. 
And can any of you tell me another of four 
words which we can teach this little girl ? " 

No one answered, so he added, "Thou God 
seest me ; " and when that text was also found, 
he bade one of the elder children take Annie to 
a form apart from the rest and teach her them 
both. Annie was an apt pupil, and learned 
many things this first day, but nothing seemed 
to her so wonderful as this Bible lesson. To 
hear that she had a Father in heaven was good 
news to the little wanderer, and as she repeated 
the verses over and over, she felt ready to ex- 
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claim, " Oh! why did no one tell me this before?" 
As she walked home, she looked with a new 
interest on every one she passed, wondering 
whether they knew the mighty truth which she 
had learned that day. 

She passed two rude boys, who were amusing 
themselves tea,sing a poor idiot girl. " Ah," she 
thought, " they have never heard it ; " and she 
paused a moment to think if she would tell 
them ; but she was afraid, and went on. Soon 
she heard angry words near her, and she saw 
two girls fighting. She knew one of them in a 
moment. It was the girl she had restored the 
lost sixpence to ; but she was afraid to speak to 
her, so she passed on again. Then, turning into 
a quieter street, she was surprised to see the 
very woman who had given her the roll in the 
morning beating a poor dog most unmercifully, 
which had thrown down one of her baskets of 
potatoes. " What a pity," thought Annie, " that 
such a nice woman has not been taught about 
God! I will tell her." And, going gladly forward, 
" O ma'am," she said, " have you never heard it?" 

** Heard what ? " asked the woman. 

" I mean," said Annie, " what I learned to-day, 
— * God is love,' and * Thou God seest me.' * 

"The dear child!" exclaimed the woman. 
" Them's old words. I thought you had gotten 
some news to tell us." 
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" Thank you, my pretty maiden," said an old 
man, who Annie thought must be the woman's 
father. "If ye make as good a use of all ye 
learn at school, ye'll do." 

Annie went on not a little abashed ; she saw 
they had known it all before, and that it was 
possible to know and not to believe. When she 
reached home, further mortification awaited her. 
Her mother was at heart very glad to see the 
child return, but she took no notice of her ; and 
though Molly was eager enough to ask where 
she had been, she would not listen long, and 
soon was dancing round the room, imitating the 
antics of a monkey they had gone along with 
part of the day. 

Each morning found Annie at her post in the 
school, and the rapid progress she made sur- 
prised the teachers, and delighted Mr. More, the 
kind old gentleman who had brought her there. 
He even found out their miserable garret, that 
he might try and get little Molly to school too ; 
but Mrs. Bird angrily answered that she would 
not have Molly taught to despise her mother. 
" I am sorry if Annie has learned that at school," 
said Mr. More. 

" No, no," she replied ; " it would be hard to 
set Annie against her mother. She's a good 
child. But there's not two like Annie in the 
world, and FU not let Molly have the chance." 
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So Mr. More said no more, and Molly was 
left to her vagrant life. 

Some months had passed since the beginning 
of my story, when one evening Molly and her 
mother were later than usual of returning from 
their wanderings. Annie had come home, and 
kindled the fire, and done all she could to make 
the little place look comfortable. At last they 
came, and there was a colour in her mother's 
cheeks, and a glitter in her eye, that made 
Annie afraid she had been in the gin-shop — 
only Molly was with her, and she never took 
Molly there. She tossed a torn jacket to Annie, 
and said, "There, child, put that together, if 
you're not too proud to work for your mother ! " 
Annie found a needle and thread, and meekly 
took up the soiled and tattered garment. There 
was a long silence, for even Molly was afraid to 
speak. A cat, which sometimes shared their 
garret, crept near the fire ; but Mrs. Bird drove 
it away with a fearful oath. Annie sprang 
from her seat : " mother ! " she cried, forget- 
ting all her fear, " do not speak that way. It 
is God's name." 

" And what do I care for that ? " she replied 
fiercely. " What is God to me ? " 

" God is our Father in heaven," said Annie. 
" God is love. God gives us everything." 

There was a solemn earnestness in the child's 
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voice that awed her mother for a moment ; but 
then, as if ashamed of such weakness, she broke 
forth more wildly than before. "And what 
kind of a Father has he been to me ? Let them 
praise him that have something to praise him 
for ! What has God given to me ? What has 
he given to Ellen Bird but a life of sorrow and 
shame, and want and wretchedness?" Her 
voice sunk into a sort of low wail, and she 
covered her face with her hands. Annie crept 
very close to her. She whispered softly, 
"Mother, dear mother! God has given you 
Molly and met" 

She had touched the right chord, the only 
soft point in that long hardened heart. Ellen 
flung her arms wildly round the child, ^ and 
wept as she had never wept before ; and Annie 
knew that she was felt to be a good gift from 
her Father in heaven. 

Ellen Bird had little thought, when she went 
out that morning, that it was the very last time 
she should ever wander through these streets — 
the last day of her beggar-life ; but so it was. 
The flushed face and wild voice that had so 
startled Annie was the beginning of a violent 
rheumatic fever. For weeks she lay all but 
insensible in an hospital, and when the fever 
was over, she was carried — ^a poor helpless 
cripple — to one of the work-houses of the city. 
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No one could say what passed in the mind of 
the poor sufferer, for she spoke little, only she 
bore the irksome monotony of her workhouse 
life with wonderful patience. Annie and Molly 
were both boarded in the school by their kind 
friends, and their weekly visit was the one en- 
joyment of her life. 

When Annie was fifteen, her ability seemed 
so great that she was sent for thiee years to a 
Normal School; and when her training there 
was completed, she was appointed mistress to a 

flourishing school at D , some miles from 

Birmingham. 

The joy and gratitude of her heart were now 
complete, for she could bring her mother to her 
home ; and such a home, too! No dark, crazy 
garret, such as they had once lived in together, 
but a sweet little cottage, fragrant with roses 
and honeysuckle. It was a happy day when 
she and Molly helped to lift the poor invalid 
into a comfortable chair, provided for her by 
Mrs. More. "Blessings on you, my two good 
children ! " she said, as they laid her carefully 
down. " I never looked for this. But, Annie, 
T have learned it all now. God has taught me 
that he is love." 

X. X. 
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THE TIME-PIECE. 

In all thy ways acknowledge Him, and He shall direct thy paths." 

Prov. iii. 6. 




Pa£'e 4. 




"HEN we examine a clock or watch in 
all its parts — when we look inside 
and see all the wheels, large and 
small, levers and pinions, working in harmony 
the one with and into the other, and together 
fulfilling its end and object, we are at once 
satisfied that these must have been the work- 
manship of some cunning workman — a clock 
or watch maker. 

We are certain that neitbex t\i^ Q\.od«. xvss^ 
the watch made itself; C/iauce, vj\ae)Q.\s^5oJ^ ^ 
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name, could not have made them. Though 
we did not see the clock or watch maker at 
his work, we are just as certain that the articles 
are his skilled workmanship as if we actually 
had seen him at work and finish them. 

Let us look at our bodies and at those of 
our fellow-creatures, all so fearfully and so 
wonderfully made — so beautifully framed and 
fashioned. Each part of our bodily frame is 
designed for some good end, and whatever that 
end is, that it exactly fulfils. The eyes to 
see, the ears to hear, the mouth to taste, the 
nose to smell, the hands to handle, and the 
feet to walk. 

We look around on the earth and observe 
the fields, with all the regular succession of 
seasons — spring, summer, harvest, and winter. 
We observe the sea with its regular tides. 
We behold the firmament, with sun, moon, and 
stars innumerable — "little holes," as, a little 
girl said to her Sabbath-school teacher, — " little 
holes bored in the floor of heaven, through 
which shine rays of the glory of God who 
dwells in heaven above ! " 

We examine the beasts of the field, birds of 
the air, fishes of the sea, and find wisdom, 
power, and goodness everywhere exhibited. 

When we thus look up and around, we 
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cannot venture to say that all these manifold 
works were without a Maker ; we are at once 
led to acknowledge a Creator, and we can 
learn of none but Him whom our Bible de- 
clares to be the only living and true God, 
Creator of heaven and earth 

Let this truth sink deep in your hearts, 
and listen not to men who would tell you 
that there is no God, or that there are gods 
many, or a God far away, and not nigh at 
hand. 

It is the fool — the sinner — who says, or 
rather wishes, in his heart. No God. 

There is a story of a celebrated professor 
who, philosophically to teach his son the exist- 
ence of a God, sowed with cress-seed in the 
garden the letters of his boy's name. The boy 
afterwards brought the father to see his name 
as it burst through the soil. His father told 
him it jyas merely the work of chance ; but 
the youth would not accept such solution, but 
himself worked out the reasoning of design 
requiring a designer. This gave the learned 
father the opportunity of giving his son a 
lesson on Natural Theology. But this example 
is not to be recommended. What if the boy 
had died before this illustration ? The simple 
truths of religion should be imparted in in- 
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fancy, so early that no one should be able to 
recollect the time when he was first taught 
there was a God. 

Let us again look to the clock or watch. 
Their object is to tell the time, the hour, the 
minute, and on some even the very seconds, 
which together make up the day. If they do 
not tell these, or do it inaccurately, so that 
they cannot be trusted, they are worthless ; 
nay, worse than worthless, as they then may 
mislead. If they cannot be reformed and 
corrected, you can only break them down and 
sell the material as metal. 

Every human being, every boy and girl, 
however young, has his and her object and 
chief end, — " to glorify Ood and enjoy him.'* 
Such as aim to fulfil this purpose seek the end 
of their being, and God will help them more 
and more. But failing in this their chief end, 
they are so far useless in their gejieration. 
They are like trees which may possibly have 
abundance of leaves and, perchance, some 
flowers, but no fruit. Against such the sen- 
tence goes forth, "Cut it down; why cumbereth 
it the ground ? " 

Looking again at the time-piece, we see on 
the outside two things which are called its 
hands : the one is longer than the other. The 
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one points to the hours, and the other shows 
the minutes. The long hand is a swift runner. 
He flies round the circle like a race-horse, and 
leaps over his slower brother twelve times 
before the latter makes one circuit. 

But neither of these hands moves by its 
own power. There is a something — a power 
within, which sets them and keeps them in 
motion. If this power ceases to act, they stop. 
K it becomes irregular, so do they. This 
power is the mainspring. It acts on the hands 
through the mechanism within. If the clock 
or watch is going too fast, you can turn back 
its hands. If it goes too slow, you can put 
them forward. You may, for the moment, 
thus make them agree with the true time as 
shown by some standard of authority. Soon, 
however, the time again gets wrong. The 
hands are fast or slow as they were before. 
The time-piece is habitually wrong, and cannot 
be trusted. 

If you desired to have your clock or watch 
put and kept right, you would not yourself 
attempt to interfere with or rectify the internal 
machinery, of which you know nothing. As 
you could not have made a time-piece, you 
do not pretend to have the skill to repair 
one. 
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Neither would you take the article to your 
baker or grocer, and ask him to examine and 
rectify the evil tendency, and restore the time- 
piece to its original accuracy. The artist who 
first made it, or one of equal skill, would be 
the proper if not the only person who could 
effectually rectify the workmanship which had 
fallen into disrepair. To him you would take 
the article, telling him truthfully all its faults, 
that he might apply the suitable remedies. 

The mainspring of man is the heart, from 
which floweth the issues of life. As it came 
from the hand of its Creator it was "very 
good;" but sin entered, and the heart has 
become "deceitful above all things, and des- 
perately wicked." 

You have hands as the clock has, and a 
tongue answering to its bell. Some hands go 
fast, and commit many hasty deeds. Some go 
slow, and are steeped in sloth and indolence. 
Some tongues speak evil, and stir up strife. 
But it is vain to rectify these members un- 
less we first reach and regulate the heart. 
All your labour to reform the spiritual machine 
by your unaided power is unavailing. You 
must straightway carry your whole being, with 
all its imperfectness and blemishes, to its 
original Maker. It has been well said by Dr. 
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Gumming, " Man's plan is to give us something 
that we have mot; God's divine plan is to 
ToaJce us something that we are not" God 
alone is the searcher of hearts. He invites 
you to come to him. He has sent his only 
begotten and well-beloved Son to remove all 
obstacles in the way of your coming. He has 
sent his Holy Spirit to help you to come. 
Pray, then, to him, that he may give you a 
new heart and a contrite spirit. None but He 
who formed can reform the heart. Rest not 
satisfied with half measures, or at the half 
way. The proverb is true that " it is easier to 
be wholly good than partially so." Go direct to 
God, your heavenly Father, and from the heart 
say, " Lord, I have sinned against thee, and in 
the sight of heaven, and I am no longer 
worthy to be called thy child " — " Lord, have 
mercy on me a sinner." 

The time-piece, to be of any use, must always 
be at work — always in motion ; otherwise, it 
does not answer its end and object. So must 
all Christians. 

•' Never stand in idleness 
In a world like ours, 
Looking on while others toil, 
Heedless of thy powers. 



(i 



Follow in thy Master's steps, 
Tread the path he trod ; 
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Ever, with untiring zeal, 
Working what is good." 

All time-pieces, large and small, require to be 
wound up. Some must have this done every 
day. Others run their course for a week. 
But none go on always without coming to a 
stop. Not a few persons have vainly sought 
the discovery of a perpetual Tnotion, and some 
have wrecked their reason in the idle pursuit. 
But such has not and never can be discovered. 
Time itself is the only subject of perpetual 
motion. 

As the clock requires to be wound up 
periodically, man's heart must suflFer some 
similar operation ; otherwise it will not be for 
good. Morning and evening we would call on 
you to examine and try the reins or main- 
springs of your hearts. This is done by secret 
prayer and reading of the Bible. Commit one 
text, however short, to your memory every 
morning, and reflect on it throughout the day. 
If you persevere in this, three hundred and 
sixty-five precious morsels of the bread of life 
thus partaken will, at the close of the year, form 
a valuable store in the memory 

At night, especially, examine minutely the 

actions of the closing day. See how much of 

^ood you have done — ^how much for God, who 
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has done so much for you. Let the example 
of the heathen monarch be not without its 
lesson : recollecting at evening no good action 
which he had done during the day, his expres- 
sion was, " / hjobve lost a day ! " 

As the house clock is wound up weekly, see 
that you have a weekly reckoning and adjust- 
ment of your heart and life. Forget not the 
Sabbath of the Lord; otherwise you run a risk 
of forgetting the Lord of the Sabbath, If you 
begin the week with God, you may have the 
prospect of spending it to the close in his 
favour and with his blessing. The fourth is 
the only commandment which begins with the 
solemn warning, "Remember," as if God fore- 
saw how man would be apt to forget " the 
Sabbath day to keep it holy." 

The dial-plate of a time-piece is regularly 
divided into sections denoting the division of 
time. There is a chapel in Scotland which 
has a clock opposite the pulpit, whereon, instead 
of the figures which usually denote the hours, 
there are substituted the letters which make 
up the two words — Time, Eternity. There 
are thus twelve letters — one for each hour — on 
the circle. Thus, when a careless hearer may 
be anxious only to learn how time progressed, 
he may have been taught iio\. \jO iQt^<$i\» ^ 
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coming eternity. An old writer (Brooks) has 
quaintly but truly remarked : " Time is the 
prologue to eternity. The great weight of 
eternity hangs on the small wire of time." It 
would be well for us could we in every pass- 
ing hour realize the value of time, and view 
that value in the light of eternity. That was 
a remarkable answer which the aged Jacob 
gave to the monarch of Egypt. Pharaoh asked, 
" How old art thou ? " The patriarch was not 
content with what would have been the brief 
answer in modern times — "A hundred and 
thirty years." He desired to fix on the minds 
of all that heard him that time was made up 
rather of days than of years, so that four times 
does he make use of this shorter notation of 
time : " The days of the" years of my pilgrim- 
age are an hundred and thirty years : few and 
evil have the days of the years of my life been, 
and have not attained unto the days of the 
years of the life of my fathers in the days of 
their pilgrimage." 

But a time-piece in the dark would be of 
little benefit indeed. It is a modem practice 
to light public clocks, so that the passengers 
may even at night read their dials and learn 
the time, the same as in the light of day. 

Our hearts are dark by ivat\iYe. Without 
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the light of God's word and God's Spirit we 
would never have known how dark they are. 
King David, in the Psalms, declares that " God's 
word is a lamp to the feet, and a light to the 
path ; " and the apostle represents the gospe) 
as "a light shining in a dark place." Go 
frequently to this lamp. Take it in your 
hand. Trim it by prayer. Read and medi- 
tate over it, and its light will shine inwards 
on your heart. All the sinful and wicked 
thoughts and aflFections, like owls and bats, 
birds of the night, will flee away on the appli- 
cation of gospel light. God, who once spake, 
" Let there be light," and there was light, will 
speak again, and you will become children 
of light and of the day, and no longer of dark- 
ness and of the night. 

It was well observed by Bishop Home, " A 
man may as well take a view of things on 
earth in a dark night by the light of his own 
eye, as pretend to discover the things of heaven 
in the night of nature by the light of his own 
reason." 

Again: let us look at our time-piece. What- 
ever be its size or construction, none can last 
for ever. There are many old clocks in the 
world ; but the teeth of Time in the end will 
ever be found mightier than the teeth of wheels. 
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Rust wears out the mechanism, and makes its 
movements irregular, and at length brings it 
to a full and final stop. 

Your bodies do not and cannot last for ever. 
Your heart now beats regularly, and your pulse 
responds. Your blood runs its healthy course ; 
but disease may soon come, and certainly years 
will advance, and age will gradually come on. 
The movements of your bodily machine will 
become slower, less regular, and more feeble. 
The heart, the mainspring, wiU falter, and at 
last will stop. Of you it will be said, as of all 
who have gone before, "He was horn, and he 
died ! " 

" Like snow-flakes on the river, 
A moment white, then gone for ever." 

It has been said that man is immortal until 
his work be done. The workshop will not 
hold all the workmen at one time. Each has 
his allotted work and his day for working, and 
" the night cometh, when no man can work." 
So soon as the term is completed some must 
pass away and make room for others. 

Death but deals with the body — the mere 
clock-case and outward mechanism. But^ — 

" 'Tis not aU of life to Uve, 
Nor aU of death to die." 

The soul passes into bliss or wretchedness, just 
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as it was renewed in Christ on earth, and 
made fit for glory throughout eternity ; or as, 
by rejecting Christ, it missed the object of its 
being. It is those only who have lived the life 
of the righteous who can die the death of the 
righteous. None can be righteous but those who 
have an interest in " the Lord our righteovs- 
nesSy' whose "blood cleanseth from all sin." 
" Choose you this day whom ye will serve." 
" Seek ye first the kingdom of God, and his 
righteousness ; and all these things shall be 
added unto you." We conclude in the expressive 
language of a modern writer : " It is most serious 
to be a man. He is the creature of the present 
and future state, and has the means of render- 
ing both unspeakably happy or intolerably 
miserable. If he live for ^ime, he will make 
the worst of eternity. If he live for eternity, 
he will make the heat of tirae. The life he 
now lives will regulate that which he is to live, 
and his living for the life to come will give 
the character to the life he now lives. Failure 
both here and hereafter is possible." 
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AN OLD MAN'S DREAM. 




TLT was a rare thing to see only two boys 
seated upon the sailors' bench, under 
the cliffs of Edgemere Bay. But this 
was a glorious morning, and the laziest of 
village fishermen had put out to sea, while 
the old sailors were boarding two foreign 
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vessels. So Charles Turner and George 
Floyd found themselves undisputed pos- 
sessors of the bench ; and Uke many, both 
of rich and poor this bright July morning, 
they were talking about the desirableness 
of riches. 

Listen to them for a few moments. 

Charles. " If we were rich instead of 
poor boys, how happy we would be, 
George ! " 

George, "Whittington was as poor as 
need be, and IVe heard tell of others too 
that began as ill as we, and got to the top 
of the tree at last." 

" And what good did it do them ? " 
asked old Ben Grant, who had been rest- 
ing unseen in a cleft of the rock. The 
boys looked ashamed and did not answer ; 
for although Ben was only an old pauper, 
his question made them vexed that he 
should have overheard their conversa- 
tion. 

** I will tell you, boys," he added, see- 
ing* that they would not answer. "If it 
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was God's choice for them, then his bless- 
ing was on their wealth, and life was all 
the sweeter, though it may be death was 
the harder too. But if it was their own 
choice for themselves, then I know that 
they chose a temptation and a snare." 

" But, Ben," said CharUe, " I hold that 
it would be mean-spirited for young lads, 
like George and me, not to wish to rise in 
the world." 

"You are not far wrong there, lad," 
said Ben. " It's not rising in the world 
that's wrong, or the wish to rise, as it 
seems to me, but the motive and the 
means. If, like many that I see here, 
you are just wishing plenty money, and 
fine living, and to be honoured by men, 
then I hope, boys, that you won't get 
your wishes, for you are liker to get to 
heaven as you are than that way. But if 
this is it, that, if the Lord will, you wish 
to rise in the world that you may do more 
good in your day and generation, then if 
he sends wealth and power, he wiU send 
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his blessing too. But they are happiest, to 
my mind, that are content ; and there are 
as many of them among the poor as the 
rich." 

"Nonsense, Ben!" said CharUe. "You 
don't mean to say that you never think it 
hard to be on the parish now, after hav- 
ing worked Uke a slave all your life ? " 

The old man was not disturbed by the 
contemptuous tones of the boy. 

" I think," he said, " of One who once 
chose a harder lot for our sakes, and how 
should I complain that for a Uttle while 
He has chosen this for me ? Mine eyes 
shall yet see the King in his beauty, and 
they shall behold the land that is very far 
off." 

The boys were silent, almost solemnized 
by his words and manner. Anxious to 
deepen the impression he had made, he 
asked them if he should tell them a 
dream. 

"Oh, thank you, Ben," they both 
replied. " But rather give us a story." 
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'^ My dream is like a story," said Ben ; 
" this is it : I thought that I was here, in 
this village of ours, but only as a stranger 
passing through. Just as I reached it, 
another stranger entered along with me. 
There was a something in his look that 
made me think of EvangeUst in the old 
book ; so I said to myself, * I will follow 
this man.' He spoke to many in the vil- 
lage; some Ustened, and some mocked him. 
At last he came to this stone bench, where 
two lads were sitting, asleep. I could not 
hear all that he said, but he spoke of him- 
self as the messenger of One whom he 
called * the King;' and I heard him tell of 
the great love that the King had for these 
two beggar-looking lads, and what wonder- 
ful things he had done for them, and how 
all his court would rejoice to hear good of 
them. 

" I noticed the eager looks of the lads 
as they Ustened, and saw that they thought 
all this good news. So they gave in their 
allegiance to the King, and began at once 
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to prepare to meet him; for the messenger 
had told them that assm-edly he would 
visit the viUage in person, and then tate 
them home with himself, though it might 
be he would send for them sooner. 

" Much more he said in a warning voice, 
but I only heard the last words, — " Watch, 
therefore ; for ye know not what hour your 
Lord doth come.' 

" I said that they began their prepara- 
tions at once, and even as I looked there 
was a wonderful change upon them. They 
were done with sleeping on the bench, and 
were at work. The work did not seem to 
have much to do with the "King or his 
kingdom, for it was only mending their 
fathers' broken nets ; but I heard an un- 
seen voice repeating, * Whether therefore 
ye eat or drink, or whatsoever ye do, do 
all to the glory of God;' and the boys 
smiled as they listened, and worked the 
faster. 

" Then I perceived that even this was 
part of their preparation for the kingdom. 
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" In a dream years fly past like mo- 
ments, and the next thing I remember 
was coming again to pass through our vil- 
lage. But it did not look as it does to-day. 
There was no hght on the yellow sands, 
and no ripple on the sea, but a gloomy 
shadow had fallen over the face of nature ; 
and looking up, I saw the sky black with 
a mighty cloud, on which was written, 
' Famine/ I passed along to this spot, 
and saw two men gazing up to heaven 
with looks of mingled hope and despair. 

" The faces were sadly changed, yet they 
were the same that I had first seen as 
sleeping boys upon the bench ; and miser- 
able as they now were, I could see that 
they wore the livery of the King. 

" * Could it be true, Andrew ? ' said one; 
' can He be mighty to save, and send us 
no deliverance now ? ' 

" * Let us wait on in faith,' replied the 
other. 

" * Wait ! ' said the first ; * have we not 
waited long enough ? Nay, we were too 
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simple, Andrew, to believe that such as 
we can be eared for by a King. Let us 
rise, and go elsewhere for help/ 

"'And where could we go, Philip?* said 
his friend. * Is not the famine far spread? 
and do not our neighbours suffer far more 
than we do — ^we who can look beyond the 
cloud to the time and the country when 
we shall himger no more, neither thirst 
any more ? ' 

" * I cannot look beyond now,' he replied. 
' If the King loved us, as he made us be- 
Ueve, we would not be left to suffer thus.' 

" ' O my brother ! ' said Andrew, * he 
proved his love to us long, long ago ; and 
now he is proving our love to him.' 

" * If we Uve through these awful times,' 
said Philip, * it wiU not do to be content 
with this miserable fisher-craft. We must 
bestir ourselves, Andrew, to lay by, in case 
of another famine like this. 

" * I don't see that we could well work 
harder,' said Andrew. 

" ' No,' repUed Phihp ; * but we may 
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save more or get better prices ; any way- 
it won't do to be always such poor fellows 
as we are. We must struggle for our own 
share of the good things that are going/ 

" ' I don't fancy struggUng for riches/ 
said Andrew. * And our King's messen- 
ger said nothing about that being duty : 
he only bade us remember that the silver 
and the gold are the Lord's ; and if we 
are only wanting our own share, we are 
pretty sure to get that.* 

" Now I wondered that, while they rea- 
soned thus, they did not observe that the 
famine-cloud had already begun to roll 
back from the viUage, and streaks of sun- 
shine were visible in the distance. 

" Many and strange things passed before 
me after this, until I found myself a third 
time entering Edgemere Bay — not as for- 
merly a weary, footsore traveller, but as 
a passenger in a railway train stopping at 
* Edgemere Terminus.' What a change 
the railway had made on our Uttle vil- 
lage ! It was now a thriving commercial 
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port, while from its long lines of streets 
there arose the ceaseless hum of busy 
traffic. An elderly man was coming out 
of one of the warehouses, whom I soon 
recognized to be Philip, though, indeed, 
there was Httle to remind one of his poorer 
days. 

" I followed him as he walked from his 
counting-house to a pleasant villa upon 
the hill-side ; and I wondered why there 
should be a look of care as well as pride 
upon his brow. It seemed to say, * I have 
toiled hard for this, but I have my reward.' 
I saw, too, that underneath his fine cloth- 
ing he still wore the King's livery; but 
there was not much of it seen, and I 
thought he tried to conceal it altogether 
when some of his friends were near. Then 
I thought of the words, ^ He gave them 
their request, but sent leanness into then* 
soul.' 

"And where was Andrew now? I 
sought him in many of the new houses, 
but I did not find him until I turned to 
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the poorer part of the town where the 
fishermen Hved. He, too, looked like one 
who had toiled hard ; and where was his 
reward? Not surely in that lonely hut, 
with its poor and scanty furniture, and 
some broken toys laid away so carefully in 
memory of happier days. When I looked 
within, he was seated by the fire reading 
a book, which I knew to be the Bible ; 
and I could hear him murmuring aloud, 
* Eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
have entered into the heart of man, the 
things which God hath prepared for them 
that love him/ 

" Once more my dream became only a 
meaningless confusion, until I found myself 
entering Edgemere Bay, but in the dark- 
ness of night. 

" My way led me past poor Andrew's 
hut. It was a very frail one now. There 
was little glazing in the window, and the 
latch was broken off the door, — a strange 
dwelling for the servant of a King ! Gaz- 
ing in, I could see by the flickering Ught 
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of the fire that the old man had fallen 
asleep. His nets were lying near, and a 
lamp stood ready trimmed beside him; 
but he looked as if his work were done. 

" A tear stood in my eye as I looked 
upon him, for I saw the labourer, and I 
could not see the reward. 

" Presently I found myself looking at 
another sleeper. It was Philip at rest in 
his splendid home. Could it be that these 
were the same two boys of my dream, and 
that they served the same Master ? 

"As I looked and pondered on these 
things, I heard a distant sound as of thun- 
der mingled with triumphant music, while 
a voice, clear as a clarionet, rung through 
the midnight air, ^ Go ye forth to meet 
him ! ' I knew the call — it was the Mas- 
ter come ; and Philip knew it too. Wildly 
he called for * Lights ! lights ! ' — but the 
servants had fled. 

" Suddenly smoke and flames arose, and 
then I saw that this goodly structure was 
only built of wood and stubble, and I 
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hasted away from the burning pile. One 
lingering look I cast behind, to see if its 
owner had fled; but he was still within. 

* Oh, can it be — is it possible ! ' I exclaimed, 
^ that he may yet escape ? ' And a voice 
replied, * Saved, yet so as by fire ! ' 

" Again I passed the fisherman's hut. 
No bolts or bars were there, but the aged 
servant of the King stood in the doorway, 
his lamp lit in his hand, and the calm of 
holy joy upon his brow. Then I knew 
that this was the hour of his reward. 

" ' Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly 1' he 
cried. And a voice sounded in my ears, 

* Blessed are those servants whom the 
Lord when he cometh shall find watching.' 

" Then were there wondrous and ter- 
rible signs in the heavens ; but while I 
looked and trembled, I awoke, and lo! it 
was a dream." 

X. X. 
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^WO travellers sat under a tree on the banks 
o£ the Severn — a weary- looking widow, 
and a child gay and bright as the butter- 
flies that were sporting in the July sun. 

" Mother," said the child, " is it a pretty place 
we are going to ? Mother," she continued, in no 
ways abashed by her first question being un- 
heeded, " will there be good children there — not 
like the rude boys and girls in Bristol ? " 

" Plenty of children, Polly, sure enough," 
answered her mother. 

" But will they be kind ? " asked Polly. 
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"Get along, child," said the woman; "you 
needn't be looking for kindness. There's little 
enough of that in the world, and it's best to 
learn it betimes." 

As she spoke she gazed with amazement, not 
unmixed with pity, upon a little figure that 
appeared by her side, having probably been 
resting behind the chestnut-tree. It was a very 
small old woman — ^so short as to be scarcely 
above Polly's height, and with the large head 
and misshapen limbs that usually belong to a 
dwarf. Polly moved closer to her mother, as if 
afraid. 

"That is hard teaching for your little one, 
friend," said this new comer, addressing the 
woman. 

" Not harder than truth," she replied. 

" It is harder than truth," retorted the dwarf; 
"and if it were not, I wouldn't be the one to 
darken a child's heart with suspicion and fear. 
— But she can't do it — she can't do it, God be 
thanked!" she muttered to herself, as she 
watched Polly, whose delighted eyes had rested 
on a spray of roses, and who was already half 
way down the bank in search of it. 

"If you find this a kind world, it is more 
than I have done," said the widow. 

The little woman sat down beside her. 

" I've lived here nearly my threescore-years- 
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and- ten," she said, " and this I have found, that 
what is little worth is easy got, and that they 
that go through life in a gloom, seeking for un- 
kindnesses, won't miss to find them." 

"Well, well," replied the widow, "this is a 
world of trouble to some ; and, for all your fine 
speaking, you know that as well as I do." 

" Ay, friend," said the dwarf, " but trouble is 
another word from unkindness. Trouble comes 
from God — a message of love. But it is from 
poor, spiteful sinners, that unkindness comes, 
and the less we think about that the better." 

" Ah ! " said the widow, " you are one of the 
strange folk that call trouble ' mercy/ " 

"Sent in mercy — sent in mercy!" answered 
the dwarf. " My mother taught me that lesson 
long ago, and it was a better one than you were 
teaching just now. ' Patty,' she would say, ' the 
handwriting was all against us once, but now it 
is all changed for Jesus* sake ; and there is not 
a trouble sent to poor sinners here without this 
message, " God is love." " Turn ye, turn ye, why 
will ye die ? " And, Patty,* she would add, ' if 
we welcome his messages, and try to serve him 
here, the Lord of love will welcome us home 
when we rise all glorious on the resurrection 
morn.' " 

A sort of light had stolen over the poor dwarf's 
face as she spoke. Polly had returned, and, 
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looking at her in wonder, said softly, " These are 
pretty words ! " 

On inquiry, the dwarf found that Mrs. Jones 
and Polly were going the same road as herself ; 
so as the sun was now beginning to decline, she 
proposed that they should walk on in company. 
Mrs. Jones, by a succession of trials which we 
need not here relate, was reduced to extreme 
poverty, and was now returning, uninvited, to 
her native village. 

They had proceeded a little way in silence, 
when a thought seemed to strike Polly, and, 
looking at her new friend, she said, — 

" Were you ever a little girl ? " 

"Polly, Polly!" cried Mrs. Jones, "I'm 
ashamed of you ! " 

" No need," replied the dwarf, cheerfully ; 
"the child meant no harm; and if she would 
like to hear about the days when I was a little 
girl, I will tell her a long story." 

" Thank you, thank you ! " said Polly, seizing 
her hand, and waiting eagerly for the story to 
begin. 

" My name is Patty Holmes," said the dwarf, 
" and I was not bom here, but among the wild 
Welsh mountains. I sometimes think I am not 
so ugly now as when I was a child, because I do 
not seem to startle people as I did then. Per- 
haps it is because we don't look for roses in 
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winter, and that a strange old woman is not 
such an unnatural sight as a strange little child ; 
anyhow, it must have been a sad, sad day to my 
mother, when she first looked on me, her poor 
unsightly babe. My dear, kind mother ! I re- 
member looks of disgust or fear on other faces, 
but only loving looks on hers. She had been 
educated as a teacher, and having little to dis- 
tract my attention, and having good abilities, I 
soon became quite a little wonder for learning 
as well as for ugliness. In the next cottage to 
ours lived Dora Bright, a merry little thing, who 
tried to be kind to me ; but I did not like to 
look at her laughing face and sunny hair. One 
morning Dora came running in like a cherub, as 
she was, and said,— 

" ' See, Patty, here are some pretty pictures to 
look at ! ' 

" ' I don't want them,' I said ; ' take them 
away.' 

" But she shook her bright ringlets, and ran 
away, leaving the book behind. I turned over 
its leaves, but my thoughts were far ofi: 

" ' Mother,' I said, ' did God really make both 
Dora and me ? 

" ' To be sure, my child,' she answered ; * and 
he loves you both.' 

" I tried to look at the pictures, but it would 
not do. I ran across the room, and hiding my 
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face in my mother's lap, I cried, ' Oh, mother 
mother ! why did not God make me like other 
people ? * 

"The question had often been in my heart, 
and, doubtless, it was no new one to her. She 
raised me up, and folding her arms around me, 
she sobbed as if her heart would break. At last 
she said, — 

"'Patty, my child, we cannot tell all God's 
reasons now, but we must believe that they are 
kind and good ones. Perhaps God saw that if 
he made you fair and beautiful, you would be 
quite pleased with earth, and never seek a better 
country, and never be seen a little pilgrim bear- 
ing her cross along the narrow way that leads 
to heaven. Or, perhaps, he saw that if he gave 
beauty to my little darling, I would think more 
of her perishing body than of her immortal soul. 
God does all things best.' 

" I do not know that I quite understood all 
this at the time, but I never forgot the words, 
and they seemed to make me happier, and to 
take away the spiteful feeling I used to have 
against other children. Little Dora was not 
told to go away now when she came, and we 
became great friends. I found nobody taught 
Dora at home, and that she knew nothing about 
going on pilgrimage, or the sweet Bible lessons 
that I learned ; so after this day my mother said 
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she might come every morning and learn along 
with me. 

" Perhaps you think my father was dead, but 
now I must tell you about him, although there 
is no pleasure in the remembrance. He was a 
cruel, heartless man, with little love for my 
mother, and a positive hatred for me, so that I 
soon learned to keep as much out of his sight as 
possible. He was a good workman when sober, 
but would often be days at a time off work ; so 
that, had it not been for my mother's ever active 
needle, we might have been badly enough off. 
One day, when I was about twelve years old, 
and was alone in the cottage, I heard my father's 
step at the door, and instinctively crept behind 
a curtain, hoping to remain unobserved. He 
was not alone, but brought in a man whom my 
mother always dreaded to see. They were 
speaking loudly and angrily, and I could make 
out that he was urging my father for the pay- 
ment of a debt. My interest in their dispute 
was beginning to fail, when I was startled by 
hearing this man Geoffreys say, — 

" * Why, Holmes, if you took that little oddity 
of yours to some of the fairs, and struck up a 
tent, " Admittance, one penny," you would make 
a mint of money, and pay your debts like a 
getxtleman.' 

" How I trembled at the horrible words ! I 
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almost thought they would hear the beating of 
my heart through the curtain ; but I was a little 
comforted when my father answered,— 

" ' No, no, Geoflfreys, that would never do. It 
would be next to killing her mother, and IVe 
treated her badly enough without that.' 

" The two left the house, and the last sound 
of their footsteps had long died away before I 
had courage to leave my hiding-place. I left it 
with the firm resolution never to tell my mother 
what I had heard. She had sorrow enough 
without that, and she would never know what 
I suffered, or the new fear that had crept like a 
shadow over my spirit. It was, perhaps, a week 
after this, just such a bright July day as this 
has been, that my mother said to me, — 

"'Patty, you are very dull, my child; put 
away your work, and take a book for a change/ 

" * Let us go out, mother,' I said ; for somehow 
I felt as if I could not breathe freely so near 
that curtain. So she took me by the hand, and 
we went down a little glen near our cottage, 
and sat down beside the merry little brook that 
ran through it. The little trouts were dancing 
in its pools, the bees, the birds, everything was 
full of life and joy, except the trembling heart 
of the poor dwarf child. As we sat there, we 
heard voices in the distance ; — ^it was my fath'er 
calling on my mother in an angry tone. She 
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hastened to meet him, and was soon hid from 
my sight by a turn in the glen. She had been 
gone about five minutes, when I heard a step 
behind me, and in a moment the man Geoffreys 
had thrown a heavy plaid over me, saying, — 

" ' Don't scream for the life of you, child ; no 
harm will come to you, if you'll only be quiet/ 

"He did not need to say so, for terror had 
taken from me all power of utterance. I was 
carried, with no resistance on my part, to the 
foot of the glen, and put into a covered waggon, 
at the bottom of which I lay quite paralyzed 
with fear. How many days were passed in this 
waggon I cannot say, for I took no note of 
time. 

" At last our journey seemed ended, for 1 was 
carried from my prison into a small room of 
an inn, and there left alone, the door being 
locked behind me. I went to the window, and 
could see that we were far away from the rugged 
mountains of Merioneth; but I did not then 
know that the beautiful city we had reached 
was Shrewsbury. The river we are now walk- 
ing beside rolls grandly past the city, nearly 
surrounding it. I could watch its course from 
the little window, and there was something 
cheering in the sight — its kindly waters seemed 
to bring me hope. 

" In about an hour Geoffreys returned, and I 
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was carried, carefully muffled up, into the wag- 
gon, which brought us into the very heart of 
Shrewsbury Fair. The common was covered 
with tents and booths of every kind, and the 
noise of musicians, buyers, sellers, street-criers, 
showmen, and cattle-dealers was almost deafen- 
ing. We had stopped opposite a tent on which 
was painted: 'To be seen within, the most 
Remarkable Dwarf ever before Exhibited. Ad- 
mittance, twopence.* 

" I was hastily dressed in a very wide and 
stiff scarlet frock, with enormous sleeves ; after 
which the public were admitted to the tent. 
O Polly, how miserable I was ! I wondered if 
none pitied the poor child they came to gaze 
upon: but then I thought that the kindest people 
would not come to the tent ; and so I think it 
proved. The fair lasted three days, and during 
that time the tent was never empty. The third 
day I remember well. A gaily dressed woman 
had come in, with a little girl, probably about 
my own age. I saw a tear of real pity rolling 
down her cheek, and I thought it was cruel to 
make a little child see sorrow that she could not 
lessen, when I heard her whisper earnestly, 
' mamma, has the poor dwarf a soul ? ' 

" ' What an odd child ! ' said the mother loud 
out. ' I daresay she has.' 

" The whisper of the child had done its work, 
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for it brought some sweet home lessons to my 
mind. 'Yes/ I thought, *I have a precious, 
never-dying soul; and I have not thought of 
that all this time, and have been forgetting all 
about being a pilgrim. After all, I am very like 
Christian and Faithful shut up in the cage at 
Vanity Fair!' And then one sweet thought 
after another came into my heart, and I scarcely 
felt angry when I heard the rude mockery of 
some boys dressed like gentlemen's sons. How 
they would have wondered if they had known 
that I pitied them! Yes, the despised dwarf 
child would not, at that moment, have changed 
places with those cruel, heartless children of 
fortune. 

" After leaving Shrewsbury, we sailed down 
the river, stopping at several smaller towns. At 
last we resumed our waggon-life, and in it we 
reached the village that we are now so near, in 
time for its yearly fair. 

"The first day's exhibition being over, Geof- 
freys had gone out, leaving me, as he always 
did, with my hands firmly tied to a chair. The 
village was very quiet, and I knew he would 
not return for many hours. I thought if I were 
only freed from the chair, it might be possible 
to escape, and I struggled hard to break the 
cord, but only tightened its knots. I was nearl}'- 
despairing, when Bouncer, a small terrier of 
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Geoffreys*, jumped upon the chair. He seemed 
almost to understand me, though it might be 
that he was only in play. He began to gnaw 
fiercely at the cord, and presently it snapped in 
two ! The first use I made of my freed hands 
was to clasp the little creature in my arms and 
cover him with kisses. Then getting a knife, I 
cut an opening in the canvas at the back of the 
tent and stood free in the open air ! It was a 
still, moonlight night, and as quickly as terror 
would let me, I hastened towards that house 
which you see on the top of the hill. It stands 
so close to the church that I thought it must be 
the rectory. And now, Polly, the story of my 
troubles is getting very near an end. Late as it 
was, the strange little wanderer was taken in, 
and no threats of Geoffreys could persuade the 
good rector to part with me until he discovered 
whose story was the true one. A letter was 
written to my mother, to ask if she had lost her 
child, and enclosing money to bring her to the 
rectory. Geoffreys, knowing that the truth 
would be discovered, made a moonlight flitting, 
and soon I had the great delight of seeing my 
own dear mother once more. The rector and his 
wife would not let her leave for some days ; and 
as a letter came from my father, saying that he 
had joined Geoffreys and sailed for Australia, it 
came to pass that we never returned home at alL 
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"The village school-house was then vacant, 
and was offered to my mother. There never 
was a mistress so beloved as she was. The 
children soon became accustomed to my strange 
appearance; and when I grew older, I was able 
to assist her in the school. Since her death, I 
have lived on in the village, and never wanted 
friends, although I have outlived many of my 
earlier ones." 

"What became of dear little Dora?" asked 
Polly. 

" She was taken to heaven when still young 
and bright." 

The dwarf had finished her story, and as it 
had brought them to her cottage door, she asked 
them to come in and pass the night with her, 
promising to go part of the way with them next 
morning. To Polly's great delight they did not 
need to go any further, as her uncle had lately 
removed to the dwarf's village, and gave them a 
far kinder welcome than Mrs. Jones had allowed 
herself to hope for. 

"0 mother!" said Polly, "I am so glad we 
shall stay near dear Mrs. Patty ; it is so beauti- 
ful too, and the people are so kind. Don't you 
think we must be happy, mother ? " 

Mrs. Jones was not perhaps quite so sure, but 
she answered : " I think Mrs. Patty would say 
it must be our own fault if we are not." 

X. X. 
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li'iT^HAT a shame of Cousin James 
to draw this ugly head upon 
my nice clean paper ! " exclaimed Julia 
Graham. " I declare I have a mind to 
go and cut the rigging of his boat." 

Her mother looked up, and Julia 
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blushed ; but she continued, " It would 
just serve him right, and teach him not to 
do it another time." She then seized the 
india-rubber and began, in her excite- 
ment, to work away at the paper so vig- 
orously that the surface would soon have 
been spoiled, if Mrs. Graham had not 
oflfered to remove the objectionable head 
for her ; which she at length contrived to 
do, almost without leaving a mark. Mean- 
while JuUa, who had had time to cool, was 
surprised that her mother made no allu- 
sion to her passionate speech ; for, unfor- 
tunately, the Uttle girl was very passion- 
ate, and she knew how anxious her kind 
parent was to correct this fault in her. 

Julia continued to watch her mother's 
face as she rubbed quietly at the paper. 
It was so extremely grave that she feared 
she had distressed her very much, and so 
after a few minutes she ventured to say, 
' ' Mamma, are you very angry with me 
for saying what I did ? I know it is very 
wicked to feel so revengeful, and I am 
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afraid if James's boat had been here I 
should have really done it. I hope you 
will forgive me." 

Mrs. Graham started, as though roused 
from deep thought. She looked earnestly 
at her Uttle girl for some moments, and 
then said,— 

** My dear child, do not let anything 
ever tempt you to return evil for evil. I 
did so once, and received a lesson which 
I shall never forget. The act made me 
unhappy for years, and I shall never for- 
give myself for it as long as I live." 

Julia looked into her mother's face with 
wide-open eyes, into which the tears were 
beginning to steal, and Mrs. Graham, with 
considerable emotion, continued as fol- 
lows : — 

**When I was at school in Sussex 
there was a Httle girl there, who for some 
cause or other was not very well liked by 
her fellow-scholars. I cannot even now 
exactly say what was the cause, for I can- 
not recall anything that seemed really un- 
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amiable in her, though she was very quiet 
and not very childUke. I am afraid jeal- 
ousy had something to do with the ' feel- 
ing ; for Amy Moore (that was her name) 
rarely neglected any of her school -duties, 
and was consequently a good deal praised 
and pointed out as an example to many of 
us. This, certainly, did annoy us, especi- 
ally such as were older than Amy ; and 
there were a few rude, unscrupulous girls, 
who, behind her back, bestowed the title 
of ' spy ' upon her, and hinted . that she 
watched all we did, and reported our mis- 
deeds to the schoolmistress. This was 
never proved at the time, and it was after- 
wards found to be entirely false ; but girls 
are hke other human beings — a great deal 
readier to beUeve evil than good reports'; 
they forget all about that charity which 
' thinketh no evil,' and ' rejoiceth not in 
iniquity ; ' and so we all agreed that Amy 
was a spy upon us." 

" Had she a father and a mother 1 " in- 
terrupted Juha. 
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" Her mother was dead ; but she had 
a father who loved her fondly, and to 
whom she was passionately attached. 
She watched most eagerly for letters 
from him, and they roused her more from 
her usual steady, quiet manner than any- 
thing else ever did. But there is one 
thing that always strikes me as a great 
meanness in our behaviour to her, — though 
we were rarely friendly or kind towards 
her, we never minded asking her help in 
any difficult exercise ; and we were so un 
just, that the willingness with which she 
always gave it was never taken as evidence 
in her favoijr. She was particularly in 
request when we had compositions to 
write upon any given subject; for some 
of the girls would not give themselves 
the trouble to collect their ideas, and not 
a few had none to collect. Amy h§td 
great skill at this sort of work, and I 
have often known half-a-dozen sent in 
which were entirely hers, but so dijfferent 
in style that few would have imagined 
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them to be the productions of one per- 



son. 



" 1 fancy I should have hked her," 
said JuHa timidly. 

" So I beheve many of us would have 
done if left to ourselves; but by our 
wicked habit of talking against her, we 
kept up our suspicious and unjust opin- 
ions. Well, at length Amy refused to 
write our compositions for us any longer ; 
she said, in her quiet, old-fashioned way, 
that she did not think it right, — ^it was 
deceiving the mistress and injuring us. 
We tried all sorts of persuasions, but in 
vain. She said her father had told her 
she ought not to do it, as it was keeping 
us back, and preventing our using our 
own powers. We decided among our- 
selves that she had told our schoolmis- 
tress, and this was why she would not 
help us any more ; and so the word ^ spy ' 
was in more use than ever." 

" She must have been verv miserable : 
don't you think so, mamma ? " 
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* ' Poor child, she must have been ; my 
heart aches when I think what we made 
her bear. But I have not come to the 
worst yet. I had one day a very difficult 
composition to write, and I had neglected 
the necessary study till it was too late. I 
knew I could not do it in time, and made 
another appeal to Amy Moore. She 
remained firm in her refusal; but I 
remember now tha^ she had tears in her 
eyes as she begged me not to think her 
unkind, but she could not disobey her dear 
papa. 

'^ I was indignant, and so were my 
school-fellows, and many exclaimed that 
they only wished they could repay her for 
it. I echoed the wish too, but I little 
knew what was before me. The next 
morning I was called into Mrs. Millar's 
room to carry up the letters which had 
arrived for the pupils. There happened 
to be a great many that day. Our letters 
were not opened at that school. I gath- 
ered them all together and went u^stair^.^ 
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where I was soon surrounded by an eage: 
group, to whom I distributed them 
There was one letter for Amy, but sh 
was not in the room, and as it remainec 
in my hand the wicked thought enterec 
my head, and I speedily communicated i 
to my comrades, that we should keej 
back this letter for a few days. I did no 
know her father's writing, but the post 
mark was that of the town where h 
lived, and we all behoved that it cam 
from him. My suggestion was receive^ 
with great glee, and the letter was locke* 
up by me in one of my boxes. 

"Great was Amy's disappointment whe: 
she found the postman had brought noti 
ing for her. She said her papa ha 
already waited longer than usual withou 
writing to her ; but we still persevered i 
our unkindness. 

" Two days after, when we were a 

breakfast, a letter arrived for Mrs. Millar 

She looked surprised and shocked as sb 

H^. read it, but ahe neither looked up noi 
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spoke for some minutes. It seemed as 
though she were trying to compose her 
features'. When she did speak, judge of 
our consternation at hearing her say to 
Amy,— 

" ^ Did you not receive a letter from 
your uncle on Wednesday, Amy ? ' 

" ' I had no letter at all on Wednesday, 
ma'am,' replied Amy, with a face as pale 
as death. ' O Mrs. Millar, what is the 
matter ? ' she continued, as she rose from 
her seat and extended her thin white 
hands towards our governess. 

" * There is some allusion in this letter 
to your uncle having written,' said Mrs. 
Millar, apparently with a great effort, 
*and I think I remember seeing one 
letter directed to you that morning.' 

" Her voice almost failed, but she rose 
from her chair, and going up to poor 
Amy, who looked nearly fainting, clasped 
her in her arms, as she gave us a mute 
signal to leave them alone 

** We quitted the room^ you ma"^ iiaai^- 
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ine in what state of mind ; we saw that 
some misfortune had happened, and that 
the letter we had dared to keep back had 
something to do with it. I beUeve I 
never in my hfe suffered the agony I did 
that morning ; even the knowledge of the 
dreadful truth, when it came, was hardly 
so bad as the uncertainty. At last we 
heard all about it — Mr. Moore was dead. 
His illness had been short, but his brother 
had written two days before, requesting 
Amy to come instantly to see him. He 
now wrote again, beUeving his former 
letter to have miscarried, and announcing 
his brother's death, adding that if his pre- 
vious communication had duly arrived 
Amy would have reached home in time 
to see her dying parent. 

'' The poor child's grief was, we were 
told, dreadful ; but we did not see her at 
that time, for she was taken home im- 
mediately, and did not return for some 
months. 

^^ We were all very sorry for the part 
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we had played in this sad story, but I am 
afraid not all penitent, for a great many 
wanted to destroy the letter, and so keep 
ourselves free from blame. But I, the 
most guilty, felt the weight of the sin I 
had already committed too much to ven- 
ture upon adding to it ; and though my 
determination to confess all was received 
with a perfect storm of anger and fear 
and threats by all my companions, I was 
not moved by anything, — my remorse was 
too great for me to be capable of any 
other feeling for the time, — and I took the 
letter to Mrs. Millar, looking, I believe, 
as terror-stricken and wretched as poor 
Amy herself did on that morning when 
she heard of her father's death." 

" And were you. very severely pun- 
ished, dear mamma?" asked Julia with 
tears in her eyes. 

"Not by any particular inflicted pun- 
ishment. Mrs. Millar saw that I was 
suffering quite enough in my conscience, 
and she knew that the lesson I had 
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received would last me all my life. But 
I had a hard trial to undergo, and that 
was to go and confess my guilt to Amy 
and her uncle. Poor Amy! I can always 
recall the one only reproachful look she 
cast upon me as she heard my story, and 
the almost heart-broken sobs that burst 
from her. But she never reproached me 
by word or look after that, and, indeed, 
even at that first meeting; tried to com- 
fort me. But she had been taught by the 
example of her Saviour to return good for 
evil, and to pray for her enemies." 
" And was her uncle very angry 1 " 
"He was kinder than I could have 
expected or hoped. He must have 
believed that I was truly penitent, or he 
would never have said what he did, — 
that I must comfort myself with the 
thought that it was meant but for a 
trick, and that I had no idea of the 
harm I was doing. That was true; but 
he had no idea of the * envy, hatred, and 
I22alice, and all uncharitableness ' that 
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were in my heart at the time I kept back 
the letter. 

" Amy eventually returned to school. 
She forgave, and even loved me at length ; 
and I did all in my power to atone for 
the injury I had done her. I then found 
out her true character, and she taught me 
the only way to purify my wicked heart, — 
to trust it in the hands of Him who has 
said, * Come unto me, all ye that labour 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you 
rest.' " 
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" 5]L DON'T think a present ever came 
S=> more when it was wanted," ex- 
claimed Eliza Harman to her cousin, 
Janette Way. " Now I shall just be 
able to buy what I have been longing to 
get for the last three months." 
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Eliza was an orphan, and had lately 
come to reside with her Uncle and Aunt 
Way; and the present to A^hich she re- 
ferred was a sovereign which each girl had 
been given in the course of the day by Mr. 
Hill, who was godfather to them both. 

Janette looked up quietly from her 
work, and said, smiling, " Why, what do 
you want so badly as that ? it seems to be 
an absolute necessity ! " 

EUza coloured a little as she rephed, 
"No, not exactly a necessity; but it's 
what I want very much. I shall bay 
a fan like Emily Ward's ; and I'm so glad 
that I shall be able to have it in time for 
Mrs. Henderson's party." 

Janette looked surprised and grieved. 
" You don't mean, Lizzy," she said, ** that 
you intend to give all that money for such 
a trifle as a fan ? It is a thing you could 
very weU do without, and you know we 
are not rich enough to spend so much 
upon a fancy. You could choose many 
things that would give you more pleasure." 
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Gently as her cousin spoke, Eliza 
looked somewhat oflfended; and she an- 
swered rather sharply, " At any rate the 
money is my own, to do what I like with; 
and Emily made such a fass about her fan, 
that I should like her to see that other 
people can have one as well." 

" I did not mean, my dear," repUed 
Janette, '*that you had not a right to 
spend the money as you please ; I only 
thought that you might by-and-by recol- 
lect something that you would have Uked 
better." 

"What are you going to buy with 
yours'?" asked her cousin a little abruptly. 

** I really don't know yet," answered 
Janette good-humouredly. ** A gold coin 
so rarely finds its way into my purse, that 
I think the spending it is a matter not to 
be entered upon rashly." 

"Well, I never was one for hoarding 
my money," said Eliza, as she turned 
away. 

The next morning, without asking her 
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cousin to accompany her, Eliza set off for 
the milliner's, where she knew a fan like 
Emily's was to be had. But the milliner 
had lately had in a new stock, and there 
were many so much handsomer than the 
one she had for months coveted, that it 
no longer seemed to her the thing she 
wanted. The idea came into her mind, 
too, how delightful it would be to have 
one better than Emily Ward's — ^not only 
to equal, but to eclipse her ! 

But these new ones were much dearer. 
Eliza knew she could not afford it with- 
out spending what she owed to a poor 
dressmaker who had been lately working 
for her. She did hesitate, but not for 
long, for she was vain and selfish. She 
didn't suppose the girl would press for her 
money — she didn't care whether she would 
want it — and, worse come to the worst, 
she could borrow of Janette ; she would 
not spend her sovereign in a hurry. 

And so EUza went home with a two- 
guinea fan; but she was ashamed to 
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show it to her cousin, whose quick eye 
would, she knew, soon detect its valufe. 

Janette, meanwhile, had been ponder- 
ing over the way in which she should 
spend her money, for she was, Uke her 
cousin, only a very young girl ; but she 
had had the advantage of being brought 
up by very excellent and sensible parents, 
and she was incapable either of the silly 
vanity or the unamiable envy that spoiled 
Eliza's character. An easel was one thing 
Janette had a great desire for — it was so 
very unpleasant to be stooping over a 
desk; But then came visions of various 
books which had long been beyond her 
reach on account of their high price. A 
book -case was another thing she had 
often wished for; but could she get any 
sort of a book-case for a sovereign 1 She 
decided that she might perhaps get a plain 
one of painted wood; and then she sat 
fancying how she would have it made, how 
many shelves there should be, and whether 
the doors had better be of glass or wood. 
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Her meditations were interrupted by 
the entrance of a servant, who said, " Oh, 
if you please, miss, would you mind com- 
ing down a minute, to speak to httle Ann 
Sinuns, the washerwoman's child? I told 
her master and missis were away for a 
day or two ; but the poor little thing 
seems in such trouble, and she won't say 
what's the matter." 

Janette ran downstairs instantly, and 
found Ann, whose merry Uttle face she 
had often noticed at her mother's cottage, 
standing in the hall, her eyes red with 
crying, and her bosom heaving from time 
to time with deep sobs. 

Janette drew the child kindly towards 
her, and inquired what ailed her. Tears 
choked her words for some time ; but at 
last she contrived to say, — 

'' O Miss Way, we are in such trouble, 
and I hoped perhaps your mamma might 
help us ; for it is all my fault, and poor 
Ben won't be able to go and see Dr. Mon- 
tague I " 
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Not much enlightened by this state- 
ment of the case, Janette questioned the 
sobbing child, and learned from her that 
the evening before, after lighting a candle, 
she had thrown the match away without 
taking care where it went ; and it had 
touched a muslin dress which was hang- 
ing before the fire, just ironed; and before 
anything could be done, it was entirely 
burned. 

** It was Mrs. Ironsides's dress," con- 
tinued poor Ann, "and mother says she 
must buy another ; for we were so unfor- 
tunate last year as to lose one of her 
collars. She was very angry then, and 
said we should pay for the next thing 
that was lost. Mother thinks Mrs. Iron- 
sides didn't believe the collar was really 
lost; and she says she'd sooner sell her 
bed than not put the dress in place 
agfain." 

"And what does your mother think 
the dress was worth ? " asked Janette. 

" She thinks it cost about sixteen ahil- 
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lings," answered Ann ; " and then there 
would be four or live more for the mak- 
ing, for it has many flounces." 

"And has not your mother money 
enough to pay for it '? " said Janette. 

" Yes, she has the money," repHed the 
child, with another burst of tears ; " but 
that's the worst of it. It's what she's 
been laying up for weeks and weeks, to 
take Ben over to Hardale and ask Dr. 
Montague about him. And now he won't 
be able to go, and all because of me ; and 
there he'll keep on being ill and weak, 
and perhaps he would have been cured if 
he could only have gone. I lay awake 
last night, trying to think what I could 
do to get the money ; but I can't earn so 
much as that in a long while ; and then I 
remembered how kind Mrs. Way was 
when I was ill last year, and I thought 
perhaps she might lend me a sovereign, 
and let me work for her in some way till 
I had paid it back. I would do any- 
tbing. I could weed the garden, and I 
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can do coarse crochet-work, and I could 
do a little washing, if it wasn't very large 
things." 

Janette looked down pityingly at the 
small hands that could do a little wash- 
ing, and at the tearful eyes that were 
raised so imploringly to hers; and she 
asked gently, " Who is Ben, Annie ? and 
what is the matter with him 1 " 

" He is my brother, miss, and we don't 
rightly know what ails him. Farmer 
Merry thinks he's caught a chill, but he 
can't walk, and he's getting thinner and 
paler every day; and somebody told 
mother, a long time ago, that Dr. Mon- 
tague was a famous doctor, who could 
cure most all things ; and so she's been 
saving up ever since. And now she had 
enough, she was going over on Monday 
with Ben, and Farmer Merry was going 
to lend his cart; and poor Ben was so 
happy, for he believed if he could only 
see the doctor he should soon be able to 
be out again. And now it's ^\L o^^^" 
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said the poor child, with a trembling Up ; 
" for I don't know anybody I could ask 
but Mrs. Way, and she isn't at home." 

" Stop a moment ! " cried Janette has- 
tily, as Ann courtesied and prepared to 
go away; *' perhaps I can help you. Wait 
a minute ! " And she ran upstairs. 

There on the table lay her books, in 
the same rows she had placed them as 
she was imagining how they would look 
in the new book - case. She gazed at 
them now with tears in her eyes ; but 
when she remembered Ann Simms's sad 
little face, and thought of poor Ben pin- 
ing after the advice that he behoved 
would restore him to health, she walked 
with a resolute step towards her little 
desk, unlocked it, took out her purse, and 
laid it upon the table. There was an- 
other struggle then. Couldn't she wait 
till her father and mother came home? 
she thought; it would only be a few 
days ; it would only delay Ben's journey 
a week or so. 
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Janette had a habit of looking into her 
Bible when in a doubtful state of mind 
like this; she therefore took it up now, 
and opening it, her eye fell upon the 
words, " Bear ye one another's burdens." 
This decided her ; she instantly took out 
her sovereign, ran downstairs again, and 
putting it into Ann's hand, made her so 
happy that she cried a great deal more 
for joy than she had done before for sor- 
row 

The next day, as Janette was passing 
Mrs. Simms's cottage, the widow saw her 
and ran out to thank her. She begged 
her to come in; and there was Annie, 
with her face as bright as ever, mending 
up Beu's best coat, that he was to wear 
at Hardale on Monday; and there was 
Ben himself, pale, indeed, and deUcate- 
looking, but with hope in his thin face, 
and full of gratitude to the kind young 
lady. 

I may as well say here that Farmer 
Merry brought his cart on the a^ijomted 
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day, and Ben was put into it in a com- 
fortable chair, and the widow got in too ; 
and they drove to Hardale, and saw the 
doctor, who gave great hopes of Ben's 
recovery, if he would attend strictly to 
his advice, which the poor boy promised 
to do, and did; and by degrees he got 
stronger and stronger, till he was able to 
walk about on crutches, and then with 
only a stick, and at last he got quite 
well. 

And now, how did Eliza remain satis- 
fied with her purchase? She enjoyed 
looking at it extremely as it lay in her 
drawer, and fancying how Emily would 
be astonished at its elegance. She cer- 
tainly felt a little shame when Janctte 
noticed it as they were dressing for the 
party, and could not avoid remarking upon 
her extravagance. When they reached 
Mrs. Henderson s, Eliza sat opening and 
shutting her fan, anxiously expecting 
Emily, and quite unable to pay attention 
to anything that waa «»a\d to her; which 
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made her look very foolish. By- and -by 
the Wards came ; but judge of Eliza's 
disappointment when she saw in Emily's 
hand a far, far handsomer one than hers, 
which she was not long in hastening to 
show the cousins, telling them that her 
uncle in India had sent it to her. 

Eliza had hidden hers among the folds 
of her dress as Emily approached, and she 
took the first opportunity of slipping it 
into her pocket ; so that was all the satis- 
faction she had for her two guineas. 

Nor was this all ; the poor dressmaker, 
who had met with some losses, did press 
for her money. Eliza appUed confidently 
to Janette, and was in consternation to 
find her cousin unable to lend her any- 
thing. At last she was obliged to appeal 
to her uncle, and tell him the story of the 
fan, which she did with many blushes ; 
and it is to be hoped that the advice he 
gave her and the lesson she then learned 
will teach her to be wiser and less selfish 
another time. 
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OBEDIENCE OR SACRIFICE? 

" Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice." 
1 Sam. xv. 22. 
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WISH I had lived in those times ! " 
exclaimed Henry Sharp, a rather 
enthusiastic boy, as he finished reading 
the account of the death of Latimer and 
Ridley. 

" Why ? " inquired Mr. Severn, his 
tutor. 

** Because I should like to have been a 
martyr," replied Henry slowly ; " it seems 
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such a fine and glorious thing to die for 
what you beUeve to be right." 

The opinion did not seem to be in the 
least shared by his school-fellows, who 
showed their astonishment and dissent by 
various gestures ; some were ready to 
laugh, and looked towards the master, with 
faces expressive of their ideas of their own 
superior wisdom, and anticipatory of the 
rebuke that was to fall upon their comrade. 

But Mr. Severn was not a man to judge 
things hastily, or to pronounce a child's 
remark silly, and so leave it, without try- 
ing to explain the matter to him ; so he 
said quietly, — 

" Do you really think so, Henry ? Do 
you beheve that you would have courage 
and firmness to submit to the severe and 
often lingering agonies which those perse- 
cuted men endured ? " 

*^ Of course I can't be sure that I should, 
sir," rephed Sharp ; " but it seems to me 
that the thought of gaining heaven must 
be enough to sustain one in ever such pain." 
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^' I can sympathize with your feelings," 
continued Mr. Severn, **for I remember 
as a boy to have had the same idea ; but as 
I grew older and able to understand the 
state of my own heart better, I came to the 
conclusion that I was deceiving myself." 

" How was that, sir ? " 

*' I found out, in examining myself, that 
while thus longing for martyrdom as a 
means of gaining heaven, I was uncon- 
sciously looking upon that pain and suffer- 
ing as more easy to bear than the yoke 
which Christ has laid upon us. To express 
myself more simply, I mean that I was 
really thinking I would rather submit to a 
cruel death than struggle daily and hourly 
to live as Jesus would have me hve. 
While fancying I was wishing to give the 
strongest proof of my love to God, I was 
really shrinking from the service he had 
appointed me, and trying to find out an 
easier way for myself. Are you conscious 
of this feeling, Henry ? " 

'' I hardly know, sir," rephed the boy 
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thoughtfully, after a long pause, — "I 
believe I have never examined myself so 
closely yet ; but now I come to think of it, 
I am afraid I have looked upon martyrdom 
as a sort of quick way of getting to heaven." 

'* I cannot of course tell what you feel," 
continued Mr. Severn ; " I only give you 
my own experience to guide you ; but I 
must add one further caution, — martyrdom 
is not a certain means of entering heaven." 

"Not certain!" exclaimed several of his 
hearers, and Henry looked particularly 
astonished. 

" I admit," answered Mr. Severn, " that 
it is difficult to imagine a man willing to 
die for his rehgion who has not a firm and 
saving faith in his Saviour; but that it 
may be the case, we have St. Paul's own 
testimony : * Though / give my body to he 
burned, and have not charity, it profiteth 
me nothing.' " 

" I suppose, then," said Henry, rather 
sadly, "that my wish is a fooUsh one 
altogether." 
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*' I hope not foolish altogether y^ answered 
Mr. Severn kindly, "since we will hope 
that it sprang from an earnest desire to 
reach heaven ; and older heads than yours, 
my dear boy, have tried to find out paths 
that please them better than God's nar- 
row way. You remember the history of 
Naaman the Syrian. He went to Elisha 
to be cured of his leprosy, and wiUing, as 
subsequent events proved, to do a great 
deal to get cured of his fearful and loath- 
some malady ; but when the prophet sent 
out the message to him to go and dip 
seven times in the river Jordan, the very 
simplicity of the means to be employed 
ofiended him. If he had been told to 
undertake some weary pilgrimage, to go 
through some painful sufferings, no doubt 
he would have submitted cheerfully ; but 
to wash in that river Jordan ! his pride 
rebelled against it. Nay, even if he must 
be cured by washing, why not let it be 
in the mightier streams of his own land, 
Abana and Pharpar, rivers of Damascus 1 
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Thus he argued — anything rather than 
what God's prophet appointed. And we 
are all very Uke Naaman. Sin is very hke 
leprosy, and when we ask to be cured of 
it, we are told that there is but one means, 
— to wash in the fountain that is opened 
for all sin and for all uncleanness, to rely 
for cleansing upon the Lamb of God, who 
taketh away the sin of the world. Human 
pride revolts against this, and would pre- 
fer a salvation which left man to ^ do some 
great thing' for himself, and did not merely 
place him in the purifying stream to stand 
there humbly and confidingly till he became 
again 'like a little child.' And yet, so 
contradictory is our nature, we do try to 
get out of the one ' great thing ' which is 
left for us (with the Holy Spirit's help) 
to do, — I mean the sanctification of our 
hearts; but all the while we fancy (at 
least I know / used to do, and no doubt 
others have) that it is an easy matter, and 
that by preferring martyrdom, for instance, 
we choose a far harder service. — But I 
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have kept you in beyond the usual time," 
continued Mr. Severn; *' you may disperse 



now." 



The room was soon empty, but Mr. 
Severn remained long in the position in 
which the boys had left him, thinking 
deeply. The conversation of the morning 
had recalled the feelings of his youth, and 
he could not but feel a deep interest in a 
mind which was going through much the 
same experience as his own. He wanted 
to have some more talk with Sharp, so he 
went out after a time into the garden to 
look for him. He soon found him in a 
quiet nook, apparently reconsidering the 
subject they had been discussing. He 
seemed pleased to see his tutor, who lay 
down beside him on the grassy bank. 

Their position enabled them to see one 
of the garden paths, at the end of which 
ran a high wall, with a rather small arched 
door in it ; this led into a field where the 
boys went to play cricket, &c. At this 
moment, Anson, the captain of the school, 
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came rapidly down the path, and, with 
the extra energy peculiar to his age, dis- 
dained the little door, and took the trouble 
to climb the high wall, and drop himself 
lightly down the other side ; — not that I 
suppose it was any trouble to him, judging 
by the time it took to do it, and the per- 
fect calmness with which the feat was 
executed. 

Mr. Severn and Sharp smiled, but as 
their eyes met the former grew half grave 
again, as he said, — " There's an example 
of what we were talking about just now. 
Sooner than bend his tall head to pass 
through the little archway, Anson prefers 
to get over the wall; which is, in his case, 
a perfectly harmless achievement, as he 
possesses strength and activity enough to 
do those things, without making people 
think he is risking his neck. But the 
affair, after our morning's talk, reminded 
me strikingly of one of those figurative 
definitions which Christ gives of himself: 
* I am the door of the sheep : he that 
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entereth not in by the door into the sheep- 
fold, but dimbeth up some other way, the 
Bame is a thief and a robber.' I heard 
some one once say that the entrance to 
heaven is low, and they must stoop who 
would enter. It requires humility, it 
requires a stooping of the soul, for man to 
enter by that small, strait gate ; to cast 
away all notions of his own merits, and to 
feel that he is accepted solely on account 
of his Saviour's blood. Other means seem 
often more agreeable to human pride, and 
men try and find access to the heavenly 
fold by a different way. In vain, though ; 
the right and the wrong paths are like the 
Unes of an angle : they may start from the 
same spot, but they keep always getting 
further and further apart. 

" I have been thinking a great deal of 
what you said just now," said Sharp; 
" and I believe I was deceiving myself in 
the way you suspected. I must try and 
forget such fancies, and endeavour to do 
the everyday duties that are before me." 
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" So many more are called upon to per- 
form such deeds," replied Mr. Severn, "than 
to do great things, that I believe they are 
fully as pleasing in the sight of God when 
done from a simple desire for his glory. 
We do his will in striving to perform our 
daily duties, however trivial and simple, 
as he would have them done ; and in 
beUeving that, let them be what they will, 
it is noble work, because it is what he has 
given us to do." Mr. Severn's eye kindled 
as he continued, — " He will render * to 
them who by patient continuance in well 
doing seek for glory and honour and 
immortahty, eternal life.' " 

" That view would make us more con- 
tented with our lot, however humble." 

*^ Yes," continued his tutor ; " and see 
in the Bible how many instances we have 
of those who have employed their talents 
well receiving more ; of men called to 
greater honours, or more extensive labour, 
when they were simply employed in attend- 
ing to their everyday concerns. 
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** A shepherd guarding his father-in- 
law's flocks upon Mount Horeb. A voice 
comes to him, and he is called on to 
confront a powerful king; to free, by 
signs and wonders, an enslaved people 
from his unwillingly relaxed grasp ; to 
become the leader and lawgiver of this 
rescued nation, and to be a favoured ser- 
vant of God. 

" A young man sent to seek his father's 
asses. He meets a prophet of God, and 
returns home the first anointed king ot 
Israel. 

* Another youth, also employed in 
keeping sheep. The prophet, sent to his 
father's house, sees all his brothers, but 
does not find among them the chosen 
of the Lord. This youngest is then sent 
for from his humble occupation, and upon 
his head is poured the anointing oil, and 
into his heart the sanctifying grace, which 
gains for him that glorious title, * The 
man after God's own heart.' 

** Another man ploughing with twelve 
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yoke of oxen. IsraeFs great prophet 
passes by and casts his mantle upon him, 
calling him to be his successor ; yes, even 
to receive a double portion of the Spirit 
which rested upon himy and he had stood 
fearless and alone on the side of God 
among the multitude of Baal's prophets 
and the prophets of the groves. 

"Where was Matthew when Jesus 
called him? At the receipt of custom. 
Where Peter, James, ^nd John? At 
their simple craft of fishing. Was not 
Gideon thrashing wheat when called to 
be a judge of Israel ? But I need not 
repeat any more examples ; those I have 
quoted are sufficient to point out what I 
mean." 

'* Thank you, sir," said Sharp; " I think 
I have not looked at things enough in 
that light ; it certainly makes us feel more 
interest in our daily duties to think that 
they are part of God's work upon earth." 

** It does indeed," answered Mr. Severn; 
'^and to omit evident duties in order to 
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Kselect those we fancy would be better, is 
just as strange a way of showing our 
obedience as if you, when desired by me 
to prepare a page of Plato, were to bring 
up to the class a page of Sophocles instead. 
You might think it more difficult and a 
greater merit, but it would not be what I 
had given you to do. The continual sense 
of our being about God's work, and of his 
eye seeing us, gives a dignity and a worth 
to all we have to do, and makes us feel 
as my old favourite, George Herbert, did 
when he wrote, — 

* Do all things like a man, not sneakingly ; 
Think the king sees thee still, fob hib Kino does.' 

And one more word from the Bible, — 
* Behold, to obey is better than sacrifice, 
and to hearken than the fat of rams.' " 
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THE "WISE QUESTION. 







■^^JEAIIIED with rambling through 
^^'^ the wood, Maggie and Rosa 
Meredith at last seated themselves under 
a tree, beside a pale child, whose wistful 
eyes had followed them all the time of 
their merry game. 
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"Here, Mary," Kosa said; "we have 
brought these nuts for you." 

" And look, how fine they are ! " added 
Maggie, as she broke open one of the 
largest, and continued gaily, " I will tell 
you such a funny story, Mary. As we 
came from school to-day we met a number 
of gipsies, and one of them said she would 
tell us our fortunes." 

" And what kind of fortunes did she 
give you ? " asked Mary. 

" Oh, they were all good — ^all but 
Rosa's ; she wouldn't have her fortune told, 
and the woman said she was very wise, for 
she had no good to say of her." 

" Dear Rosa," said Mary, " I would 
have given you a good fortune if you had 
come to me ; but you know it is all non- 
sense." 

" I am not sure that it is all nonsense," 
said Maggie. " You know she never saw 
me before, yet she said it was easy to see 
that I was not bom to work, and must 
have a carriage of my own to ride in, and 
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you know it is true that I cannot bear 
work." 

" And so," said Rosa, " you would have 
been one of the useless, fine ladies, that no- 
body loves, if you had been born a lady. 
Grandfather said if there was ever any- 
body needed to be obliged to work it was 
you, Maggie ; so we are all best as we are, 
and I do not care to be a lady." 

" I wonder, though," said Maggie, 
** what kind of life mine will be." 

" So do I," said Rosa ; " and when 
grandfather speaks of life as a journey, it 
seems strange to think that we are just 
beginning it, and do not at all know what 
is before us." 

**We know something," interrupted 
Mary. " O Rosa and Maggie, don't you 
know that death is before us all ? " 

The two girls looked startled at her 
words, and did not answer, and the child 
went on, — 

" It isn't right of people to speak to little 
children as if they would always live here. 
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They should tell them very, very soon 
about Jesus, and about heaven, and then it 
is not terrible to die," 

None of the children spoke for a while, 
till Maggie, springing up, said, " I don't 
like this dull talk. Rosa, it is time we 
were home. You will soon be running 
about again, Mary, dear, and then you'll 
be wishing to hear your fortune as well as 
I." So she seized her sister's hand, and 
the two ran merrily home. 

Before many weeks had passed over, 
one morning the village bells rang out 
their chime, and a passing stranger paused 
to hsten to the sound. It was soon over, 
and seeing Rosa and Maggie were hsten- 
ing too, he asked if they could tell him 
the meaning of these bells. 

"O sir!" Maggie said, "little Mary 
Symonds is dead, and this is her funeral 
day, and that was the bidding-bell ! " 

"What does that mean?" asked the 
stranger. 

" It is to tell the people that this is the 
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funeral day; and when the hour comes 
the bell will toll slowly, sir ; " and drop- 
ping a courtesy, the children walked on. 

" This is a sweet custom," thought the 
stranger; "and since I have heard this 
little Mary's bidding-bell, I will wait for 
the funeral too, and perhaps I may see 
these dear children again, and speak a 
word in season to them." 

m 

Accordingly the stranger mingled with 
the solemn procession that some hours 
later followed Uttle Mary to the grave. 
There were many children there, but he 
easily discovered Rosa and Maggie among 
the mourners. They hngered behind the 
rest, as if unwilling so soon to leave their 
little playmate, and going up to them he 
said kindly, "My dear children, it is a 
solemn thing to die. " A flood of tears 
was their only reply, and seating them on 
a stone beside him, he asked them to tell 
him if they thought little Mary had gone 
to heaven. Both answered at once, as if 
surprised by the question, " Oh yes, sir I " 
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** But how are you so sure of that 1 " he 
asked. 

Kosa answered, " Because she loved 
Jesus, and she said he made her not afraid 
to die." 

" Then," said their new friend, " Mary 
is a happy child now, such a happy child 
as there is not to be seen in this world. 
But can you tell me, Uttle girls, what 
question this grave should make you ask 
yourselves 1 " 

" I think, sir," said Rosa, " we should 
ask ourselves if we are ready to die." 

"Yes," said the stranger; "or in other 
words, are you ready for heaven ? I dare- 
say you are fond of stories, so I shall tell 
you one. 

" Two Uttle brothers awoke one morn- 
ing in a beautiful garden, full of rich 
flowers and fruit, and surrounded by strong 
walls ; while the only way out of it was 
by a very gloomy-looking porch; and this 
was the only part of the garden which the 
children did not like to go near. There 
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were many workers in the garden, and one 
of them said to the boys that they must 
remember they could only remain in this 
fair garden during the day, and must leave 
it at night; but it was still such early 
morning that the boys paid very Uttle heed 
to the warning. After some hours of play, 
they seated themselves for rest in an arbour, 
and began to consider more about the place 
they were in. It was indeed a curious 
scene, and nothing surprised them more 
than to see that there was not one contin- 
uous sunshine around every one in it, but 
that night came at different times to the 
different workers. The boys were sitting 
where they could not see the gloomy porch 
out of the garden, but part of a narrow 
passage that led to it ; and while it was 
still morning to them, they could see one 
workman after another packing up his 
tools, and hear him saying, ^ The night is 
coming on,' or, ^ It is time to be going ; ' 
and each went his way towards the porch. 
Some seemed sorry to leave the garden^ 
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others rejoicing that their work was done. 
There was a httle boy near Ihem who had 
been very dihgent all morning, and to their 
surprise they saw hun packing up too, and 
heard him saying, ^ It is getting dark, I 
must go home.' ' O brother ! ' said Ernest 
to Sportful, 'when will it be night with us?' 
but Sportful did not try to answer this 
question. It was about this time that the 
children first looked beyond the garden 
wall, and caught a ghmpse of a glorious 
land beyond. There was a golden hght 
upon its mountain tops, that made every- 
thing in the garden seem cold and dim ; 
and the children longed to be there. One 
of the workmen explained to them that 
this beautiful country was called ' The 
Land of Everlasting Day,' and that they 
must pass through the dark porch to reach 
it. 

" * I Avill go now ! ' cried Ernest, spring- 
ing up from his seat. 

" ' Stay, little one, stay,' said the work- 
man; 'this is not all. That dark porch 
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leads to the Land of Night as well as to 
the Land of Day, and you cannot go safely 
through it alone.' 

" ' Will you take me there ? ' asked 
Ernest. 

" ^ I cannot, dear child,' said the man ; 
'but we in this garden have a mighty 
Friend, who is Son to the King of that 
country, and he has purchased the right 
of admission for his followers ; so that 
only he can take you safely there.' 

** ' Where is he ? ' asked the boys ; ' oh, 
show him to us I' 

"'I cannot,' he replied; 'but he is 
always to be found in this garden; and 
none ever sought him in vain. You will 
find him if you seek him.' 

" ' I will rest a while,' thought Sportful, 
'and then I will seek for this Friend.' 
So he sat down again, and presently 
fell asleep ; but little Ernest had other 
thoughts. 

" ' I do not know how long the day is,' 
he said to himself ; ' I will begin my search 
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now;' and he began to run quickly 
through the garden. 

*' * Where, O where, can I find this 
mighty Friend ? ' he cried. ^ He will be 
where the fairest flowers are ! ' but he was 
not there. * Or where that fountain rises!' 
but he was not there. Hither and thither 
he ran all in vain, until he heard a voice 
that called aloud, ' Suffer the httle children 
to come unto me ; ' and turning, he beheld 
One fairer than the sons of men. * Speak, 
Lord,' he exclaimed, as he fell on the 
ground before him — ' Speak, Lord ; for 
thy servant heareth.' 

" And all-gracious were the words the 
Uttle listener heard, and the sweetest were 
the last : ^ Lo, I am with you alway, even 
unto the end of the world.' 

** As he passed along, the labourers 
knew by his radiant face that he had 
found their Lord. They gave into his 
hands a set of tools left by the Master for 
his use. They were tiny implements, 
/Suited for the little hands that were to 
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wield them, while on each there was writ- 
ten, * I must work the works of Him that 
sent me while it is day; the night cometh, 
when no man can work/ 

" How changed everything was to 
Ernest now ! The very garden that had 
been only a play-ground to him before 
was become a place of pleasant servitude, 
and gladly he laboured there for his new- 
found Friend. Sometimes his work lay 
in one part, sometimes in another ; and 
filled with fear for his beloved brother, he 
lost no opportunity of trying to rouse him 
from his sleep ; and finding that he had 
not strength enough, he would implore his 
mighty Friend to do this work himself. 

" Often he was called to help some aged 
labourer with his allotted task, and that 
would lead him very near the dark porch ; 
and sometimes he would see how the dark- 
ness could clear away when his Friend was 
near; and sometimes would catch the faint 
echo of welcomes home, — ' Well done, 
good and faithful servant.' 
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"I do not know that Ernest quite 
ceased to fear this dark passage, — ^he was 
only a Httle boy; but he did not think 
much about it, and a great deal more 
about the beautiful home that was waiting 
for him. At last those around Ernest saw 
that his work was nearly done, and that, 
though he knew it not, he must soon leave 
the garden, for the shades of night were 
faUing fast. The busy little feet ceased 
to labour, and the willing little hands 
dropped idly down, as sleep stole over his 
frame. The watchers around whispered, 
* This is death ! ' but he heard them not. 
His mighty Friend was near, and taking 
the little lamb in his arms, he bore him all 
unconscious through the dark portal, to 
awake in the Land of Everlasting Day." 

The story was ended for some minutes 
before either of the children spoke. At 
last Maggie timidly asked, " Did httle 
Sportful ever get there, sir ? " 

" My story does not say," rephed the 
/Stranger; '*but this is what it says to each 
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of you, dear children — Seek Jesus, and 
then go and be an earnest Uttle labourer 
for him. I must go on my journey now," 
he added, " and may never see you again. 
Here is a hymn. Keep it for my sake ; 
and when you read it, think of the stran- 
ger who went with you to Uttle Mary's 
funeral." 

Rosa and Maggie watched their friend 
till he was quite out of sight, and then 
read the hymn. It was this : — 

A child's bbsolvb. 

I will serve the Lord, while my heart is fired 

With the zeal of youthful days; 
And I will not wait till my feet are tired 

With the world's weary ways. 

For the spring of life is greener 

Than its autumn sear and gray ; 
And the morning air is keener 

Than the heated breath of day. 

I will serve the Lord, ere my sight be dimmed 

By the world's blinding light ; 
And I will not wait with my lamp untrimmed 

Till the weary hours of night. 

For the foe is best defeated 

With a clear, unflinching eye ; 
And 'tis watching saints are seated 

At the marriage feast on high. X. X. 
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AMONG THE ROSES. 

" O Lord, bow BUnltoli] ue thr woiki t In wl«dom butt tta 




vH, what a splendid rose!" cried 
little AJice Howard, stopping be- 
fore one of the beautiful standards which 
the old gardener was examining with 
loving looks. 

Allan turned round with a pleased smile. 
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as his little favourite tripped up to him, 
and repUed, "Ay, miss, it is a beauty 
surely ; did you ever see such a colour ? 
I can never pass along the walk without 
stopping to look at the Johnny Battle." 

" What did you call it ? " asked Alice. 

" Well, miss, I caU it Johnny Battle." 

" What an odd name ! I don't think 
it's half pretty enough." 

" There may be other ways of calling 
it," pursued the old man, thoughtfully; 
'^ it's spelt queer enough to mean any- 
thing, and I think I heard master once 
say it was a French name. Why, you're 
learning French, I suppose, aren't ye. Miss 
AUie '? " he continued. ' 

^'Yes; I've been learning for a fort- 
night," replied Alice demurely. 

Old Allan turned round the tally to- 
wards the little girl, and she read the 
name "G^ant des Batailles;" but her 
stock of French being as yet limited, she 
found herself quite unequal to suggest any 
better name fox t\i^ loNel^ rose than what 
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the old gardener gave it, and she came to 
the conclusion that if Johnny Battle didn't 
sound pretty, at any rate it was easy to 
remember. 

By -and -by he said, "Look, miss, at 
that splendid feUow in the green armour ; 
he has a fine notion of a comfortable bed, 
hasn't he ? " 

AUce looked round, but could see no- 
body. 

Allan laughed at her astonishment, and 
said, " I forgot. Miss Ahce, that you are 
not so tall as I am ; let me lift you up, 
and then you can see him." 

Raised to a level with a pure white 
rose, AUce looked into the middle of the 
blossom, and there, reposing in the most 
luxurious of chambers, was a fine diamond 
beetle. 

" Oh, isn't he handsome ! " she cried ; 
"and what a good idea to call it green 
armour ! You ought to have said, though, 
that it was covered all over with precious 
stones ; doesn't it ghtter in the aun \ " 
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She watched it with a bright gmile and 
a merry laugh, and as she ran back and . 
sUpped her hand into that of the old gar-, 
dener, she said, " Dear little things, I am . 
so fond of them." 

The old man looked down at her and 
said, " I do so like to hear you talk like 
that, of Uving creatures. Miss AHce. It 
makes me shudder to see the way some 
people treat those creeping things. There 
was a young gentleman here the other 
day, and I think he called every living 
thing in the garden ' nasty ; ' and at last 
smashed with his stick a poor black beetle 
that was doing no harm to him or any- 
thing else." 

" What a cruel boy ! " exclaimed Alice, 
indignantly ; " I think he was much nas- 
tier himself than the insects." 

" I can't bear to see 'em killed in that 
cruel, unnecessary way myself," continued 
the old man. " I've been gardener here ' 
for fifty years, and of course I know that 
some things mwat \>e d^^tto^ed^ because 
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they do mischief, if too many of 'em are 
let Uve. I must say I don't like doing it 
even then ; but I never could kill a thing 
for the sake of kiUing it." 

^* Mamma never would let me be cruel," 
said Alice. ^^ I remember, when I was a 
very httle thing, she always told me to 
step aside if there was a worm or a snail 
on the path ; and she never let me tease 
iny kittens, or anything of that sort." 

"I always think," pursued Allan, ^^ when 
I look at those creeping things, whose 
work they are ; and it seems to me that 
God made them for some other use than 
for us to kill them for our pleasure only. 
It seems to me he can't be very well 
pleased, when he has made them all so 
beautiful — for they are every one of them 
beautiful — to see us take no more notice 
of them, and call them nasty and ugly, as 
though they weren't worth our casting our 
eyes upon. I guess. Miss Alice, if your 
papa was to make you ever such a Kttle 
toy, you would value it, because he made 
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ity and would take care not to get it 
broken." 

"Yes, indeed," answered Alice. "I 
have everything papa ever made for me, 
safe in a drawer, even some paper dolls — 
such funny things, Allan ; but I couldn't 
bear to bum them, after papa took the 
trouble to cut them out for me, though I 
am getting rather too old to play with 
paper dolls now;" and the httle maiden 
looked up with all the dignity of her nine 
summers. 

Old Allan smiled lovingly at her and 
said, "And now, don't you think. Miss 
Allie, that we ought to pay as much 
respect to what our Father in heaven has 
made ? Of course we can't make pets of 
all those creeping things, and we are 
obUged to destroy some of them ; but I 
think we ought to feel sorry at even hav- 
ing to do that, and should never kill them 
for cruelty, in that careless, wicked way, 
or speak of them as if we thought our- 
aelves too good to \et t\xaiCL come near us. 
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We read in the Bible that 'a righteous 
man regardeth the Ufe of his beast.' And 
the Saviour himself says God cares for 
sparrows, — and of course he cares for 
insects too ; don't you think so, Miss 
AUie ? " 

" Yes, I do, Allan ; and mamma says 
just the same." 

"Ah!" exclaimed the old man, "your 
mamma has a tender heart, and always 
had. I remember her running about the 
garden along with me, when she was less 
than you." 

"What a time it must seem since 
you came here ! " said AJice. " Fifty 
years ! " 

"Well, miss, sometimes it seems a 
long, long time, and at others I could 
fancy it was but yesterday. I was always 
very fond of flowers, and I used to stop 
at these gates every time I passed to look 
at the roses when I was a boy." 

" The roses I but you couldn't see them 
from the gate." 
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'' I could then, miss, because the slop- 
ing bank that is now covered with turf 
and flat beds was then planted with rose 
trees ; and it seems only a httle while ago 
that one day, as I was Ungering at the 
gate, as usual, on my way from school, 
your grandpapa (that was your mamma's 
father, you know. Miss AUce) came down 
the path, and seeing me at the gate, he 
asked me if I was very fond of flowers (for 
it seems he had often noticed me there), 
and he talked very kindly to me for a 
long time and asked me a good many 
questions, and at last gave me a beautiful 
bunch of roses for myself. How proud I 
was as I carried them home ! and how my 
dear mother did look at them ! We had 
nothing but a jug that was large enough 
to hold them, but we turned the handle to 
the wall, and the beautiful green leaves 
fell over the spout and hid that, and 
they did look splendid. But only fancy 
my joy, Miss Allie, when next day your 
grandpapa (he v^a;a a ftxv^ ^^^^?; man, just 
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married, then) came to our cottage, and 
after inquiring what kind of a boy I was, 
engaged me to work in his beautiful gar- 
den ! I had all I wished for then : I think 
I dreamt of nothing but flowers ; and when 
I saw the green -houses and hot -houses, I 
was more and more astonished. But a 
disappointment was in store for me. I 
had fancied my work would be among the 
flowers, but instead of this I was set to 
clear and weed a great piece of ground. 
It had had dahlias, or chrysanthemums, 
or some such tall plants growing in it ; but 
they were all withered, and brown, and 
shapeless, — these had to be cleared away. 
And then there was what seemed to me an 
endless lot of groundsel, and pimpernel, 
and other weeds to get up." 

" Oh, pimperners very pretty, Allan." 
" Yes, miss, it's very pretty ; but when 
I had stooped over it till my back ached, 
for several days, I began to wish to look 
at something else. But as the days went 
by, and there was no change in my work. 
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I felt SO disappointed I couldn't help cry- 
ing; and who should come by but the 
master, just when my eyes were about as 
red as the pimpernels." 

" And what did he say, Allan ? 

** He made me tell him all about my 
troubles, as he called them. And then he 
spoke very kindly to me, and said I must 
not expect to get to the end of things be- 
fore I had had the beginning, but that I 
must be patient, and do my best, and by 
degrees I should be sure to get on ; and 
he cheered me up so, that I never cried 
about it after that. And soon I had to dig 
up the ground and prepare it for planting ; 
and by-and-by I got to have the plants 
themselves under my care." 

'' Oh, wasn't that nice, Allan 1 I sup- 
pose you were quite happy then ? " 

** Yes, miss, I was happy and proud, 
and I have continued happy ever since ; 
but I often think how my training in this 
garden is like the training we all go 
through in becoming the servants of God. 
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At first our chief work is rooting out our 
siuSy and the weeds of foolishness that we 
have let grow up in our hearts. This is 
hard work and tiresonae work, and apt to 
dishearten a man ; and many a one has 
shed teaiB to find how much of this work 
there is to be done, when he is longing 
to be cmumg the fiowers^ to be bringing 
forth firuits meet for repentance. But 
God comforts us by telling us that this 
work is necessary for us. And then his 
Holy Spirit comes and breaks up the 
ground of our hearts, and prepares it so 
that the good seed may flourish in it ; or 
else, as the Bible tells us, the thorns 
would choke it." 

" I think it must be very nice to be a 
gardener," said Ahce, after a Uttle pause. 

" A garden is Uke an open Bible," re- 
pUed the old man, " to them who choose 
to read it There is hardly a thing in it 
but reminds me of some text or other. 
Look at these beautiful flowers round 
us, — when God would describe to us the 
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blessings of Christianity he says, * The 
desert shall rejoice and blossom as a rose.' 
Only fancy, Miss AUie, travelling over a 
desert (which Captain Howard told me 
the other day is a hot, dry place, with 
nothing near you but sand and rocks), and 
then coming to a spot covered all over with 
such blossoms as these ! — and that is what 
the gospel is described as being to heathen 
nations. And then on a fine spring morn- 
ing, when I see everything round me 
coming out so fresh and full of new life, 
I think of that merciful promise : * For as 
the earth bringeth forth her bud, and the 
garden causeth the things sown in it to 
spring forth, so the Lord God shall cause 
righteousness and peace to spring forth 
before all nations.' 

'' Ah, Miss AlUe, I couldn't tell you all 
the thoughts that the rain and the dew 
and all the beautiful things bring into my 
mind ; but I never see a tree or a plant 
that looks ready to die, but I think of 
that wonderful paiaXAfe o^ tke unfruitful 
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tree that teaches us how merciful and 
long-suffering God is, and how Jesus takes 
our part, and pleads for us to have a little 
more time given us. And then the vine 
— but then. Miss Allie, I mustn't keep 
you any longer, though I could talk a 
long time about the True Vine ; but see, 
it is half- past one by the sun-dial, and 
there is Susan coming down the garden 
for you. Good-bye, Uttle miss. Will you 
try and remember what old Allan has been 
saying, and try to make every beautiful 
thing in this lovely world of ours remind 
you of the God who made it and who re- 
deemed us ? " 

"Yes, I will indeed, Allan," said the 
little child, as she took the old man's part- 
ing gift of two beautiful roses, one white, 
the other red ; " and I will come down 
again to-morrow if it is fine, for I love to 
talk with you dearly." 
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